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[DB. STONE SAW COMING TOWARDS BIM A TALL FIGURE IN A GREY SHAWL !] 


THE CURSE OF THE LESTERS. 


—————— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Sis Bast, Lester was not coming home for 
Christmas. His laat visit to Vale Lester vas 
still so recent that he could not have asked 
for another leave of absence ; besides, to tell 
the trath, the young Baronet was not at all 
anxious to return to Norfolk. 

A settled gloom hung ever the Court. The 
mystery of his father’s fate was: still un- 
solved, and (perhaps this was the strongest 
reason of all) though he meant honestly to 
marry Fenella Devenish, and make her a good 
husband, he shrank from the idea of begin- 
ning his courtship. 

Basil fancied—as many others have done— 
that once married the memory of his first love 
would vanish. It was as though he thought 
the Very act of putting his wedding ring on 
Fenella’s finger would serve as & spell to 
banish all recollections of Vana. 

He could not bear to pursue his second woo- 





ing where all reminded him of his first, and 
yet he believed that once married to Fenella he 
should settle down and forget all the romance 
of the previous summer. 

It must be confessed that at present the 
: forgetting’’ did not proceed very success- 

y: 

Vana had never been in Ireland, and yet 
every room of the pretty house allotted to 
Basil Lester seemed haunted by her presence. 
There was the piano on which she would have 
played to him, the garden where he had pictured 
her as busy sowing summer flowers, the little 
drawing-room she would have made so pleas- 
ant and homelike, 

The house was farnished ready for the 
agent’s ocoupation, and Lord Kilmorna, hav- 
ing liberal ideas, the said furniture was both 
tasteful and pretty. There was one little blue 
velvet chair in particular which Basil had 
fancied as Vana’s special seat. 

Often in the long autumn evenings, when 
hs first went to Roscommon, he had closed his 
eyes and pictured the fair girlish form oppo- 
site him. 

He bed even moved the little ot air into the 





study that the same fancy might foliow him 
at his work. 

The little chair went back to the drawiog- 
room promptly when he returned from Vale 
Lester, but stillin his heart Basil knew he 
could never bear to see Fenella sitting on it. 

Lord Kilmorna was rich—that is for an 
Irish landowner. His mother had been a great 
heiress, and the coal mines on the Lancashire 
property kept the young Earl 20 well anpp'ied 
with money that his losses in the Emer- 
ald Isle were quite unable to impoverieh him. 
He had the sense to see Basil Lester was the 
man to suit him, so when the three years’ 
agreement was signed he fixed the salary at 
five hundred a year, and told the young 
agent he thought himeelf very lucky to have 
secured him, 

Basil was unusually popniar in Roscom- 
mon. To begin with, his mother was Irish, 
and his second name being that of her family, 
his signature always reminded people of it. 

Then, not being pressed for money, Lord 
Kilmorna had always been a generous land- 
lord, which disposed his tenants favourably 
towards his young representative, 
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Tien Basil h easagt mag ners,amf ready 
wit, tbat front tie firsthe hai maid@frienda, 
an the ommnce 8 
hie fatber’s death conquered even the few who 
had locked coldly on him. 

The story of the Vale Lester murder, as it 
was termed, was known far and wide, bat no 
light fell on the myetery. 

A month after poor Sir George’s funeral all 
was still ss impenetrable as the day he died. 
Persy Lester spent money generously in try- 
ing to trace his brother's marderer. 

The Government. offered a eecond reward 
to add to his; bat even fifteen bandred= 


pounds’ bribe-did not-tempt “ Mire. Sharpe's” aédight."” 


friends+o betray ‘her. 


Undoubtedly she had-been the agent in the} 
crime;eren if she-did not originate the ides }- 


of it; but if seemed ac though she had essaped 
thoroughly»—had-gos off scot free. ; 


“7 dem tile: it, Deb!" aaid= Percy Lester, 


gic amature of|-“Lherawae'ill.will between 


= = — 
time. Fie_apjoyed his firstAvife’s niney for [pve 
his life, ¢hemit went to hen@nlyjcon. F for pas t hal bed & veileg 
de andthe | bh to Ker ata riv theifown youn 
young man. He could not ask him to care for | ladies, since coming to the Cottage she had 
éxiells; and)cotvath hiaidyEn c Deaadiihé beggad f been asethanchifavcurite with both husbang 
me to give her a home,” and wife. “ 
‘ Bat what wae ehe'to him ?”’ | They sat together in their comfortabie 
“ His gramichiid. “Phe cnila—of hid only} parlour —the ‘underlings took ‘their meq, 
daughter. I think thegirlmmade. rash, impra- | in the kitchen—tem was just cver, and Mrs, 
dent marriage, and her half-brother (he was his | Judkins was thinking it time to go back 
mother's own on in coliness and calculation) } to_her-work, ; 
washed his hands of her. .1.was not sorry. I | and Fenella Devreux entered, ehnddering jn 
wanted an interest igfimylife, and from the eee smitten by a sadden terror, 
Fensila has been-amy | ber -whitemsxasrble, and her whole bear. 
_reosived some terribie 


ry gracious ah her mimnertto them,.so that 
caf 





kK live! Miss Fonella, what's ihe 
matter?!” Gemeniied the butler, tis ta:h 
4 ch 2. t Fear, as he losked-t the 
Bp: leetid: not speak. She had ennk 
*tovm Ohair, ani those terrible ehuiders 





commen woman; and; of 
course, her relations wouldn't stick at much. 

Percy did not seem relieved. 

“1 -den't iike it,” he gaid, slowly. ‘I feel 
pesplearechanged to me. It worries Edith, 
aad I declare I am almost ready to change my 
name aud off te Canada.” 

‘ ¥or'@-catch your death-of-cold,” said Miss 
Deborah, com posedly ; “ besides, that would bs 


the very thivg to make people suspect yon. ; 


Why, all you say epplies to ms, and yet you 
don't see me ready to worry myself into fiddle- 
strings.” 

She poked the fire rather absently. 

“Not bent what I’m getting tired of Vale 
Leeter,” contioned the old maid. “ Andwhen 
Bsail and Penelisare married I-rather think 
I shall tern myy back-on Norfolk.” 

“I've cfeea wondered: what makes you so 
fond of che girl,” said Percy, slowly. “It's 
not like )er to taks up with a stranger; and 
you kaow nothing whatever of her parent- 
age.” 

‘‘T keowe great deal,” 

The brother stared, 

“Youve never said anything. I always 
fancied you picked her up in the streets.” 

‘ Do you remember Claude Delamere?” 

“ Penfeotty.” 

He might well say s0. Long ago Sir Claude 
hs¢ b:ewithiss Deborah's lover, 


In those daya ucither of them had a penny | 


to rab together, 
Prudent reistiens had parted them. The 
harene: imarried an heiress and went abroad. 


To Peroy’s kaowledge nothing had been | 


beard of him since. 


“T maob him sbeoad,” said Misa Dsborsh, | 
Blowiy, “the year before I troaght. Fenslla | 


bore. De wata widower then for the second 


‘paid. Mrs: Jadkins, fair) 
; * saeaicde it? Barely ; 


, eres nena bie s : 
not evert-@eem'a: siimpse off} gre au as possible. : 
eee | * Deamchenrt, Mise Benella, T ios: yor 
he : i wheameric ? “Tix -wormen audi-wers 
death. If Miss : 0 


” 
us 


“J ' should notdike'to be in her power.” 

‘Yon never will be,” he said, quickly. 
‘My darling, why trouble yourself with that | use, but she obeyed eladmplicitiy. 
fear? Believe me, neither Fenella nor anyone description of her mistress’ state 
else can ever discover our eecret.”’ found her in-a-Kiad of heavy 

She sighed wesrily. when che came round sie 

‘I sometimes wish, Peroy; wa- hadi soid ba deadly si¢k audistaint; while ber 
everyone at the time. No one could Have | senses wandered stra: Pe. : 
; blaoed us ther. Ii was-only—an aocident. Fenella waa unre in her attention, 
Now I seem haunted by the fear of discovery | and Miss Deborah was comfortably in bed 
at every tarn.” before the doctor came, that is, comfortably 

He looked as trenbled as she did; and ‘he | so far as her surroundings went, ? 
had more cause, The sorrow of Edith’s life The spasms of agony which now and again 
was none of her causing. She bad nothing to | contracted her features were beyond any care 
reproach hereelf with, bat her husband knew |.or kindness to remove. Tie two women 
perfeotly ail the trials aud troubles tit lad ; watched in silent agony for the retura ol 
i harassed her were bis doing, Onesia of his | Judkins. : , 
| youth had borne exceedingly bitter fruit, and He was not long really, though it seemec 
‘even yet he was clerishing a secret from | hours instead of minutes to hia distracted 
| Bdith. There was another drop in his cup | wife. Tae poor old man was as quick 83 
i she ignored, and must always ignore, possible, considering he had first te hearnete 
| Jadkins and bis wife hed joined Mics ‘the mare in Miss Deborat’s ‘backet’ carriage 
| Deborah's household. The widowed Lady | and then pareue Dr. Stone‘ from his own 
; Lester could no longer afford their services, House tothe Court, where he was'dining vitt 
jand they bad been glad of a ofancs to | the wittwed Lady Lester and ier dangstcre. 
| “oontinte in the family,” thomga the titree | 
| maids and one odd boy formed a very small 
| train of underlings compared to wast they | CHAPTER xiV. 

had been accustomed to, j PF p 

They honestly liked Mies Deborah, but} Fr wae like’s thunderbélt fatfiag ox the 

' never “took’' to the Jepsons and the Perey group when the old butler eppedred in the 
Lesters. Indeed, old Jodsine war a little dining‘room, He’acttally walked in aythowgh 
' auswerable for that “ eoldnez#” of which his _ he were still a member of the herent. a 
| ummater’s brother bad complained so bitterly. | At first poor Laéy Lester afmest forgo! 
| The old man always maintained that Percy ‘taf tie lad ‘feff, an@ Tancied he vas in weit- 
and bis wife had a secret, and that where img ae usval, bit with srespectfil bow to His 
| there was secrecy there meet b= wrong. ‘ Jate ndistrets he wallee@ on to tite other end 

Feuetla wae the promised wifeof young Sir of the table end addressed Dr, Bioue. 
Basil. and a3 scch, had a pecoliar: cleim on « Please, sir; come at once to! the Cxttige. 
the old: servants regard, She was, besides, Mise Deborah's dyiig, and Mise Devreus 
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thinks she’s been poisoned, like my peor old 
ster.” 

Tre was a dead silence for two minutes, 
Lady Lester, who usually wept at any men- 
tion of her dead husband, was calm aud dry- 
eyed now. F 

“The girla looked st each other in blank 
amazement. Jadkins’ announeentent had 
prought home to every oe rosnd the table a 
fact they bad:nevér realized before. 

Jf Sharpe was indeed Sir George's murderer 
not one of hia family was safe while she 
remained at liberty. Overand over again the 
theory bad been started that it wae impossible 
she could have left Dereham without-attract- 
ing some one’s notice. 

What if she never had left it, and was still 
lurking in their neighbourhood ready for mis- 


cbief, 

Dr, Stone found his voice first, 

“Tam sure you will excuse me," he said to 
Lady Lester, pressing her bard kindly in hia 
own. “I bope aud trast the danger is very 
much exaggerated, bat I am anxious to see 
your sister-in-law at once.” 

“ Of course you mast go, Oh! Dr.. Stone,” 
the poor creature's voice was almost choked, 
“don't you see what it ia? Any one likely to 
benefit by that batefal will is madeaway with | 
My boy will be the next vietim!” 

“Nonsense!” cried: Dr Stone, speaking far 
more pofitively them he felt, ‘‘ You are ner- 
yous and over-excited, Lady Lester, Depend 
upon it, I shall find that Miss Devreux has 
taken fright unnecessarily, and there is 
nothing very seriously wrong with your sister- 
in-law.’ 

But Judkias resisted this disparagement of 
his own and his young lady’s jadgment. 

“ She'll be dead outright if you don’t make 
haste, sir!’ he said, tragically. ‘‘ If you'd seen 
Miss Fenelle,-whieh like a ghost her- 
celf, you'd not be making light of her fears. 
Am I to go back and say yon'll come when 
you've done diitner?” 

“Don't be insolent!" said the doctor, 
tharply. “I am coming now, but it is no 
proof of attachment. to Miss Deborah to take 
a gloomy view of her illness, and only alarms 
her relations.”’ 

They drove down the avenue at a brisk pace; 
the cottage stood almost at the lodge gates, so 
they were soon there. Dr, Stone never waited 
ior aquestion to she trim housemaid ; berushed 
straight upstairs and enterei Miss Debo-:ah’s 
bedroom, 

She was better then, bat-& very brief survey, 

& very shoré examination, convimeed bini that 
the same potsott which hed killed ‘ther ‘brother 
hsd been administered to her; but-there was 
this difference in the two cases: the drag had 
been given to Sir George, at firet, in such 
minute quantities that the midéehief bad gone 
on for weeks, and the symptoms arosé 50 
gradually as not-te excite alarm; be judged 
that the présemt wae the first dose of poison 
poor Miss Deberah-hed ever taken, aud it had 
certainly beéw large enDngh to prove to any 
One what oanéed her eadden illness. 
. ' Will she die? asked Fenella, with fever- 
ishly bright. eyes, waba the doctor had at last 
left the sick room, and -stocd thoughtfally on 
the rug gezing inte the dining-room fire. 
‘Ob! Dr, Stone, can't you'save ber for me? 
Bhe is all I hawein the world!” 

“ She is in no danger,” returned the doctor, 
quickly, ‘bas I oan’t anewer for the fature. 
Miss Deborah lecks a strobg woman, but 
really she has yo conetitation. She could 
never stand repeated doses of this drug. It 
Would not take eo long to kill her as it did 
poor Sir George.” 

Fenella’s betutifal eyes watohed him 

eenly, 

 Thenit isthe same pticon. I thought the 
typioma were what Lady Lester described, 
bat,” here she wrung het hands; ‘' what am I 
todo? How am: I to savehor?” 
tia That ‘poiton was adtninistbred some time 
N 8 afternoon, Who saw Miss Deborah? 

Otbing will make the-Yelieve ake attempted 

6f Own life,” 


‘* Aunt try to poison herself! How can you 
even suggest such @ thing? She was quite 
well at lunch. I drove into Dereham in the 
afterncon, and was away louger than I 
expected. Fearing I was late; I went to take 
off uy things before going to aunty ; when I 
went to-her I found her quite iasensible, and 
yet with a strange straggling noise in her 
throat, as though fighting for her breath, I 
rashed off to Jadkins directiy——"’ 

‘And told him she had been poisoned, 
What pub such an idea into your head, Miss 
Devreux ?” 

‘“‘T had rather not tell.you.’’ 

‘ Bat I want to know.”’ ’ 

Fenella bent her head, and looked, steadily 
on the ground. 

“TI never saw the woman they called ‘ Mra, 
Sharpe,’ but I have heard her described over 
and over again. Dr. Stone; I would swear by 
all I hold most dear that I saw that woman 
this afternoon." 

‘Then why on earth didn't you give her 
into custody ? You muastbe aware the police 
are seeking her! ’’ 

** I could noi !”’ 

“ Why not?” 

She hesitated. 

‘was so frightened. Let me tell you all 
about it, and do not blame me more than you 
can help. I was almost home when the pony 
began toshy. I conld not make out what was 
the matter, when suddenly, crouching against 
the hedge—it was in Water-lane—I saw that 
woman. I tried to speak and call for he'p, 
but wy voice seemed paralyzed. I simply 
could not speak. Saddenly she rose ep, and 
stretching out both her arms, waved them 
frantically right in front of the pony. He 
took fright, and rushed off at a terrifiepace, 


all I could do by holding on to the side of the 
carriage to prevent myself from being flung 
out. When the boy came to take the phaeton 


the house Ltrembled so. Aunty has been very 
nervous since Sir George's death, and I did 
not want her to see me so upset. That is one 
reason I did not go to ber at once.” 

‘“* Why didn’s you tell me so até first?” 
asked the doctor, who had listened very at- 
tentively. 

‘* T wae afraid!" 

“ What of ?”’ 

‘* That you would laugh at me!"’ gaidthe 
gitl, faintly, ‘ Ob, Dr. Stone; it was so terri- 
ble, I coaldn’s bear that any one ehouid say it 
was just my fancy, aud that I never saw the 
woman at aii,’ 

Dr. Stene paced the room thougithally 
two or three times in perfect silence, then he 
stopped infront of Fenella, and asked, sud- 
dealy,— 

“* Do. you actunily believe that this woman 
—Mrs. Sharpe we will cail her—had been up 
to the Cottage, and insisted on Miss Debsrab 
swallowing a dose of poison?” 

‘* Lknew you would jaugh-at me!” 

“I don’efeel inclined to lnugh at anything,” 
said the doctor, in a very dejected tone of 
voiee: ‘‘ Indeed, Lam perfectly willing to think 
the fiead who mardered Sir George quite 
capable of attempting his sister's life, only 
there is a great differences in her opportunities. 


grew natural for his wife's maid to administer 
it. The bottles were in her power to tamper 
with, bat Miss Devreux—Fenelia—I ask you, 
is-it likely that a womanof your aunt's strong 
will would calmly driak off any potion pre- 
sented to her by w perfect stranger ?”’ 

Fenella shaddered, 

“I never thought she brought it io my 
aunt!” 

« Who then?” 

‘‘ Tam afraid to sell you!” 

‘« Qome!’’ seid Dr. Stone, in’ s kinder tone, 
‘‘ you had better confide in me. Lo#n bave no 


objeosbat to protest Miss Deborah, and if I 
lovuk ‘a@things‘from. a calm, midale-aged, doa- 
tor's pointof view, rather than « romantic 





4 


young lady’s, you must forgive me.” 


“Mr. Percy Lester was here all the after. 
neon, Judking said he had-only jasi gofe 
when Icamein, Ho was tired after His wulk, 
and aunty rasg forthe pert wine—he never 
tukes tea—that he might have a glava® before 
he returned home,” 

‘* You can’s think that ie did is ?’ cried éie 
dootor. *‘ Girl, itis too horribie!”’ 

‘I don’t know what to thinl.”’ 

‘* Bat whas put the idea into your head?” 

‘“*T don't kaow. If you go up to her own 
sitting-room I expect you will fiad the two 
glasses there just as he left them. I expsot 
the servants have been too upset to tidy wp.’ 

Dr. Stone looked unusaally troubled. 

“IT can’t believe it. Peroy is not a gttat 
favonrite of mine, He ia too silent arid-re- 
served’to make many frieuds; but to ki his 
sister in vold blood, [ won't believe eucd a thing 
of him!” 

“Is explains a great deal,” said Féhelia, 
dretmily, ‘‘ at least, [ think so!” 

“It explains nothiog. Percy Lester wha 
at Bournemouth during the jasi weeks of big 
brotber’s iliness. Every day of his time cen 
be accounted for. I know ithas been suggested 
that ‘Mrs. Sharpe’ wasa man disyuised ia 
female attire, bas it could not have been Peroy 
Lester.” 

‘It could not,” sgreed Fenella, ‘‘ bus every 
one said the doses of poison were begua weeks 
| before Sharpe carte to the Court, only thas 
they inereased in size aad frequency. After 
Bazil’s leaving Percy Lester was a constant 
visitor till he wens to Bournemouth, atid he 
leit Vele Lester caly a few days befors Siurps 
came,” 

Dr, Stone shuddered, it wassotrne, There 





never stopping till he gottoourown gate, It was | 


round to the atables I could hardly walk to | 


Sir George was always taking medicine, it | 


was ret one word of i¢ he could deny. 
| Fenella raw her advantage, and went on. 

‘There was no good will batween the 
brothers, Sir Geevge dishiked Percy more 
; thea any membér of the family, yet directly 
; he dies Peroy comes forward as the benefactor 
of his widow and children, setties an income 
' ppon Lady Lester, and offers a handsome 
: reward for Shiws‘pe’sa discovery. He persuaded 
| Basil to leave the eturch in his bande, aud 
; Basil was week enough to consent. Dr. 
| Stone, the Vale Lester tragedy may puzzle 
i you, bat to me it ia as olesras day. Seurpe 
; was only a hired tool! The real uvarterer, 
| the trie asdxevin, is Percy Lester!” 

' Dr. Stone shuddered, Fenella spoke with 
_ @ fire aod energy he had néver stex in her 
| befere. Ele dil nod like the girl, he never had 
; liked her, ‘butvhe admitted that her aramentz 
| were souud. He himself believed in Peroy 
| Lsater’s innocence, but he saw Siisa Devreax 
, could make ont‘ térrible osse againgt him. 

| You would bave to prove sowe object, [ 
| famoy, before you brought such an accusation 
| gainet a man of Percy Letter’s standing,” 
said the docter, coldly. ‘‘ Remember, he has 
ample wealth, and no need to sin for money."’ 

Fenéila's wiite teeth gtoamed. 

‘* Bimbo Lester's fortune would tempt many 
, men to stick at nothing,” 
| ‘But you forget afier Sir George tiere 
| would be two niore vlaimants.”’ 
** Doubtiess he could removethem. He did 
, not wait long certainly before attempting a 
' gecond victim, judging from to-day!” 
But the deotor would stot be convineed. 
* Percy Lester would never touch tke great 
| ptize unless he passed the age of seventy-five, 
| gt witich Sir George died. Now, Mits 
i Devrevk, would a man stain his soul with 
| murder for the suke of soartthing he couid 
| dot enjoy for ten yeats, that would nor be 
| his, in fact, antil he was too old to derive any 
! pleasure from it?” 
i “Hie wife is young,” retoriell Pévella; 
‘the mivht wieh to leave it to her.’ 

‘\ Hid wife is little short ofan aage!.” 

Miss Devfenx shotk her Bead, The two 
red lips were wreathed mbocKingly together, 
and ‘she eaid snesringly,— 

‘A teny dtrabge sort of atgel |” 

“ What do you mean?” 

‘Only that if the people knew the trhth 
| about her no door in Vale Leatcr would cpen 
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to Mrs. Percy Lester! I have heard you call 
ourself a jadge of character, Dr. Stone, 
bane. do you consider her a happy woman?” 
“ No.” 
“And what is the cause of her melan.- 
choly ?” 
“Nothing she need to repent,” said the 
doctor, firmly. ‘I would stake a great deal on 
the goodness of Edith Lester. Her melan- 


choly I have always attributed to her dis- 
sppointment at baving no children.” 

“It is very different,’ and there and then 
Miss Devrenx whispered the trath in his 
ear 


‘I don’t believe is.” 

‘Very well,” said Fenella, indifferently. 
** Defend Mr. Percy Lester and Mrs. Sharpe as 
much as you please, only I love Miss Deborah 
‘dearly, and I won't have her sacrificed to 
your scruples. If you won't protect your 
patient, doctor, I shali!”’ 

“You surely would not bring a public 
accusation against Percy Lester? Think of 
the sbame and cishonour you would bring 
‘upon the grand old name which I understand 
you are one day to share.”’ 

**T can't say what I shall do about that. I 
have made op my mind of two things: 
neither Percy Lester nor bis wife shall enter 
this house again, and as soon as she is quite 
recovered I shall persuade Miss Deborah to 
gO away.’ 

Dr. Stone had promised Lady Lester to let 
her know the state of uffairs at the cottage; 
but with Fenella’s suspicions ringing in his 
ears he could not bring bimself to goin person 
to the Court. He wrote a few lines saying 
Miss Deborah was in no danger. She had 
certainly taken a small quantity of poison, 
but not enough to put her life in peril. 
inquiry into how she came to swallow the 
poison mast be deferred until her recovery. 

He despatched his groom with the note, and 
went into his own den, but he could neither 
‘ix his thoughts to books or letters, and even 
his pipe had no charms for him. 

Fenella’s story haunted him, and at last, late 
as it was, he turned out, resolving to go down 
‘Water-lane and see if the narrative she 
related so glibly was at least possible. 

It was not that he expected to find Mrs. 
Sharpe still sitting in the ditch waiting to be 
arrested, but that he doubted whether the 
lane was wide enough to admit of her behav- 
ing as Fenella related. 

only he could have caught Miss Devreux 
in a falsehood or two he would have felt easier. 
If she deceived him in one particular she 
might in another, and he did not want to find 
her trustworthy lest he should have to accept 
her opinions of Sir Percy Lester. 

The tale sounded uncanny. Just the sort 
of romance a girl would make rife. A figure 
crouching in the lane, A white face and 
glittering eyes ; a thick grey shawl thrown over 
the head ; the arms outstretched beneath it, 
and waved rapidly before a frightened pony. 
This was almost too detailed a description to 
be wholly false. 

He had read in old-fashioned books of 
females acting ghosts with white sheets over 
‘their heads, and spectral hands stretched out 
threateningly from beneath. 

Perhaps Miss Devreux had perused these tales 
and had taken the idea of the grey shawl from 
them. 

He could have laugked at his own folly. 
‘He would have been ashamed to confide his 
intention toany human creature ; but he really 
did go down Water-lane with no other aim 
‘than to discover whether there could possibly 
beany truth in Fenella’s story. 

Water.lane was about a quarter of a mile 
trom Miss Deborah's, a very narrow thorough. 
tare seldom used in winter, but in summer 
much frequented by the village children for 
the sake of the wild flowers which grew so 
plentifally in the hedges. 

It was also a short cut both to the cottage 
and Sir George’s lodge, but the late baronet 
had condemned it as damp, and strictly for- 
bidden hie household to walk there. 





The night was pitch dark; there was no 
moon, and not a single star relieved the gloom 
of the sky. 

Dr. Stone, with a dark lantern, felt jasta 
little ashamed of himself as he walked past 
Miss Deborah’s cottage and turned into 
Water-lane, For old gentlemen to go out in the 
depths of winter at eleven o’clock at night into 
lonely country lanes is rather unheard of pro- 
ceedings, and he knew that if it reached the 
ears of any of his friends he should never hear 
the last of it. 

He walked the whole length of the lane, and 
decided Fenella must have invented her story, 
since it seemed simply impossible that a 
woman, who knew a price was on her head, 
should linger in euch an open thoroughfare. 

He was retracing his steps slowly, a little 
stiff, very cold, and disgusted with his own 
folly, when enddenly coming towards him he 
saw a tall figure in a grey shawl, and noticed 
precisely the same menacing gestures Fenella 
had desa:ibed so forcibly as scarirg her pony. 

The dcctor gave a loud scream for help, and 
then remembered the uselessness of it. There 
was no house nearer than the , & quar- 
ter of a mile off. No one was likely to be 
passing, and as for a policeman, the force was 
represented at Vals Lester by one solitary 
constable, jast now engaged at the beerhouse 
at the extreme end of the village in insisting 
it was past closing time. 

Dr. Stone screamed for help; but he 
knew before the sound had died away he could 
expect none, and then just that strange sensa- 
tion attacked him Fenella had desoribed. 

Physically he was a strong man. His nerves 
were and his courage ample; he would 
have to take summary vengeance on Mrs. 
Sharpe; he woald have enjoyed rebuking her 
bitterly for her sins, and then dragging her off 
tingle- handed to the police-station—but he 
could not. 

Simply could not. For three seconds he 
was as one rooted to the ground, his legs and 
feet would not move at his bidding. 

Then, too late, he recovered himself, and 
seized hold of the woman’s shoulder; but she 
was too wary for him. 

His grasp had only secured the heavy grey 
shawl. 

With great skill and presence of mind the 
stranger threw off ber warm disguise in such 
@ manner that it fell over the dootor’s head, 
completely enveloping him beneath its folds, 
and extinguishing his lantern. 

When the old gentleman emerged from his 
enforced concealment he was in total dark- 
ness. 

The female figure had disa) , and he 
could have gnashed his teeth to think how 
easily he had been vanquished. 

He walked slowly home, and admitted him- 
self with his latchkey. Then he mixed a glass 
of whisky and water, and sat down quietly by 
the fire. 

He wanted to collect his thoughts. He 
could not in the least make up his mind 
whether the woman he had seen was Mrs. 
Sharpe. If so, she must be living in Vale 
Lester in concealment, creeping abroad oo- 
casionally to pursue her evil deeds. But it 
seemed well.nigh impossible she should dare 
to remain in the neighbourhood of her crime, 
knowing the reward offered for her apprehen- 
sion, 

Then, if not Sir George’s murderess, who 
was she ? 

He was a sensible man, and a cool-headed 
one. He would have scoffed at the idea that 
anything supernatural was mixed up in the 
Vale Lester tragedy; but of one ‘thing he felt 
convinced—if this woman was not Mrs. 
Sharpe, it was some one dressed up to re- 
precent her. 

Some person, he could not imagine who, had 
an interest in making Fenella and bimeelf 
believe that the suspected woman still lurked 
in the village. 

‘If only I could tell Lady Lester! But no, 
it would send her into hysterics. Well, I'll 
solve the mystery, if I spend all my leisure 





ee 


time in prowling about Water-lane, 11 only 
the jade had not pat out my lantern I'd bays 
tracked her to her lair; but she was too clayer 


for me.” 
feet. A sudden thought 


The grey shawl, the cause of hia defeat 
would surely be a clue to its late wearer, 

He had brought it in with him becance hg 
thought it would at least deprive Mes. Sharpe 
of her disguise, and prevent her from frighten. 
ing any more horses; but the idea of its 
tracing its late wearer's identity had only 
jast occurred to him. 

He dragged the shawl in and examinad it 
carefully by the gas. 

It was not as he had guested at first—tao 
ordinary woman's shawls sewn together-— but 
a large and handsome carriage wrapper of that 
peculiar warmth and softness for which 
Scotch woollen goods are noted. 

‘‘No cervant ever bought that ont of her 
wages,” was his decision as he began to fold it 
up. “It would be useless except as a carriage 
rug; and, besides, is too quiet and sober in 
colour to please a servant's taste. I will put 
it carefully away, and try to find ont if sny 
one has missed such a thing in the neighbour. 


Bat he did not have to make any such in. 
quiries. His doubts were to be set at rest. 

In folding the shawl he discovered at one 
= two initials worked in crimson silk— 

Poor Dr. Stone sank back into his arm chair 
with a groan. 

Those letters stood for Percy Lester. Cunld 
it be that Fenella was right in her cru-! sus. 
picions after all? 


(To be continued.) 








WHEN SHALL WE 
MEET AGAIN? 


—:0:— 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
“WHERE HAS HE GONE?” 


Onty & waste of tossing waves, only a dark 
frowning sky—a broken boat—a howling dog— 
and a man half-distraught with fear ! 

Weston came running down towards the 
beach, holding on his hat. 

“ Just come to say that I’ve seen the groom 
from the Castle, sir. Mr. Treherne hasn't 
been nigh the place since he left last night. 
He’s not at Woodlands. So where ishe?” he 
asked rather breathlessly, because of his ran 
through the wind. 

For all answer, Colonel Gordon pointed to 
the Waterwitch— and Weston’s face grew grey. 
If there was a man upon earth whom he 
thought more perfect than any other, it was 
Ronald Treberne. He loved him with the 
same sort of love as Ponto—and his soul rose 
up in angry appeal against the conviction that 
was pressing itself on his slow mind. 

** Where is he?” he asked piteously. ‘‘ No— 
no—not there—not there !"’ looking towards 
the angry ses, and stretching out his hands as 
if to repel such an awful thought. 

“It’s the master’s boat sure enough; bat 
who can say that he was in it? who saw him 
s’art? I should like to know.” 

There was a miserable silence, only broken 
by the noise of the elements, and the pitifal 
whining of the dog. At last Colonel Gordon 
reused himeelf. 

‘It’s no use standing here. We know 
nothing—we don’t know where he went to— 
or why he went. You go to the station and 
ask if young Brown went up to town last 
night. Don't mention Mr. Treherne, but it 
he went, and they saw him, they will be sure 
to say 80. I'm off to Woodlands, for Sir 
Thomas was the last n to see him, and I 
may discover some 
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In a few minutes he was back at the Tower, 
and g2tting on to Robin Hood, for his own 
hocae was tired. He went off at a moderate 
pace down the hill, which presently in- 
creased to & hard gallop. ? 

Many peogre lowes after him with anxious 
eyes, feeling sure that something was the 
matter, a8 he dashed past the little cottages 
with a set expression on his face. The children, 
who scrambled out of his path, missed the 
kindly nod with which he never failed to greet 
them—the women noticed that he never looked 
to right or left, bat went on and on as if to 
escape from some terror that was pursuing 


him. 

“ Lukes as if sammat had gone wrong with 
th’ manager,” said a woman with a worn face, 
eel coil of red hair at the back of her 
head. 

“Now don’t go an staré that agen,” ex- 
claimed another with a bright pair of eyes. 
“ We've only just got him safe oot o’ th’ mine, 
Don’t seem nateral that he should be saved 
one day, and lost the next.” 

“Oa, it’s a sad wurld, and misfortins come 
asreglar as day and noight, I've no room 
left for surprise at’em.”’ 

“Git along with you. I wanna stand here 
to listen to your croakin'’. I’m off to th’ mine 
to pick up any news that be goin’.’’ So saying, 
she tied a handkerchief over her head, and 
catching up @ basket which contuined her hus- 
band’s supper started with long mascaline 
strides up the road. 

Anything is enough to start a report, and it 
was told from one person to the other that 
“gammat had gone wrong.” 

Then Weston was seen coming back from 
the station with such a lagging step, and 
Heaven-forsaken looking air about him, that 
the worst fears were suggested. He could only 
tell the women and men as they crowded 
round him that Mr. Treherne had left the 
Tower last night, and there was his blessed 
boat cast up on theshore as a wreck, 

‘Ts there a man here in this place,” he said, 
raising his head with a sudden hope, ‘‘ who 
will stand forth and say that he took that boat 
for a bit of pleasure? It might be against the 
rules, but I'd be right glad to hear that he 
= done it, and never cast it up against 


“ Woy. Mr. Weston,” exclaimed a miner 
who jast knocked cff work, and was be- 
gtimed with dust from head to foot, ‘the 
mon what took th’ boat is drowned sure enough. 
He could no more come and tell on himself 
than a curpse as has been laid under the grass 
this fortnight.” 

A shiver ran through the woman. 

Bat Weston still fought against despair. 

“Ta there one of the men missing? Jast tell 
me that,” he asked as a last hope. 

“Never @ one,” was the answer, and then, 
as if by common consent, they trooped down 
towards the shore, where Ponto was atill howl- 
ing at intervals. 

“Th’ dog knows,” said a woman, with a 
sad shake of her head, and then a silence fell 
on all,as every face was turned towards the 
tossing sea, and every heart sank low. There 
Seemed to be nothing to be done. If the man- 
ager was drowned no one could bring him to 
life again, and it was useless to look for his 
body in that vast expanse of ocean. They 
separated after a while, and went in parties of 
twos or threes along the coast. The tide was 
high, so that it was impossible to pass the 
headlands which ran into the sea on either 
side of the little bay—unlees they climbed half. 
way up theoliff. Some of the men clambered 
at the risk of their necks, others preferred try- 
ing the longer way over the tops of the cliffs, 
bat a little knot remained on the beach, and 
the tears were flowing fast down the women’s 
sunburnt faces. 

Meanwhile Colonel Gordon had reached 
Mountesorrel, and drawn up his panting horse 
before the portico, He had been cogitating as 


Pe vhether he should ask for Sir Thomas or 
ady Dacre. It was rather a difficult point 
to decide, the former being such an invalid 





that it seemed unadvisable to distarb him, and 
the latter being a tender-hearted woman 
whom he did not wish to alarm unnecessarily. 
Mayhew fiung open the door, and deciding in 
a hurry, he asked if he could see Sir Thomas. 

“ Very sorry, sir, but Sir Thomas is not well 
enough to see any one to day.”’ 

‘Of course not, but just tell him that 
Colonel Gordon is here, and that he must see 
him at once,’’ said Gordon impertuarbably. 

The butler looked inclined to demur—thought 
better of it, asked the Colonel to step inside, 
directed a footman to hold his horse, and 
then disappeared upstairs. 

A few minutes later Colonel Gordon was 
ushered into the Baronet’sroom., Sir Thomas 
did not know how to receive his visitor, so 
retired into a fit of sulks. 

Tne Colonel offended him at the first start 
by forgetting to ask after his health, or to 
deplore his sudden flight. He would not sit 
down as if. for a comfortable chat, but stood 
by the bedside with a fierce expression on his 
manly face, and asked him after Treherne as 
if he were accountable for his disappearance. 

‘What made him leave the house almost 
as soon as he came in ?” he demanded 
severely, 

‘* How canI tell?” said the Baronet fret- 
fully. 

‘Of course you csn. Did you have any 
quarrel ?” fixing him with his earnest eyes. 

‘* Yes, a few words; he wanted me to vouch 
for it that he couldn't tell a lie. Was it 
—," asif I could see into another man's 
goal,” 

“ What then ?” 

“What then?” he repeatedirritably. ‘‘ How 
you do catechise me! He stalked out of the 
room, if you want to know.” 

‘** And very properly too, if you called hima 
liar in his own house,” cried Gordon angrily, 
as his worst suspicions were aroused. 

What was there to quarrel about, unless his 
identity with Ralph Trevanion were dis- 
covered, and if that were found out, wasn’t it 
likely that Treherne would be goaded to 
desperation, and ready for any act, however 
reckless ? 

‘‘Would you object to tell me the cause of 
quarrel? ’ he asked, feeling inclined to wring 
the truth out ofjthe invalid by main force. 

“I do object. It’s not fair to badger a fel- 
low like thie. It's—it’s inhuman. I thought 
you had something of consequence to say to 
me. or else I never would have let you come 
up,” he went on, queralously. 

**Andso I have,” said Gordon, solemnly. 
‘‘ Dacre, you won't refase to tell me the trath, 
when I tell you that I believe the poor fellow’s 
drowned !” 

Sir Thomas looked up into the Colonel’s 
agitated face, 

**Good Heavens! You don’s mean it! No, 
it can’t be true. I won't believe it. You are 
taking mein!" and the thin hands, which 
were clutching the bed-clothes, began to 


2. 

«« What drove him to it; that’s what I want 
to know?” went on Gordon, hoarsely, the 
veins on his forehead standing out like thick 
cords. ‘ What sent him out on to the sea in 
the middle of the night, as if there were no 
shelter for hishead on shore? What did you 
say to the fellow that drove him mad and 
sent him to his death?” 

“‘ Don’t, Gordon!” shrinking back as if posi- 
tively frightened. ‘I tell you it has nothing 
to do with me. If he haa gone out in a boat 
he will come back. Every man comes back 
for his dinner.”’ 

‘The boat has come back without him!” 
said Gordon, with a groan. 

“ Then he wasn’t in it. Dependon it he’s 
at Woodlands or the Castle, = safe and soand 
as ible. You see,” speaking as persuas- 
coly a he could, in order to get the horrid 
idea of Treherne’s death out of Gordon's head 
as well as his own, ‘‘ he is such a popular fel- 
low, every one is glad to have him. Verreker’s 
caught hold of him. Ah, you never thought 
of that. He always has some pauper on hand, 








ready tobe dragged down a staircase or lifted 
intoa carriage, Do go and see if Verreker 
knows anythingabout him. I’msure he’s all 
right; he’s not the sort of man to drown?” 

Gordon looked at the Baronet straight in 
the face. 

“If you've driven that poor fellow to hia 
death, may you have no peace either in this 
world or the next,” be said, tragically. 

** Don’t, don't!” cried Sir Thomas, shrilly, 
as the sweat broke out on his brow. ‘ You've 
no right to say that. I say, Gordon, do you 
hear? you've no right to talk to me like that!” 

But Gordon did not hear. Finding that he 
could get no more information from the Baro- 
net he left the room quickly, ran down the 
stairs, and mounted his horse without waiting 
for anything. 

He had two reasons for this haste. One was 
that he was anxious toavoid Lady Dacre,whose 
peace he did not wish to disturb till the worst 
fears wererealised,and the other that he thought 
sang Verreker might possibly be able to help 

im, 

When he reached the Rectory Mr. Verreker 
came out to the door with a cordial greeting, 
bué the smile vanished from his face when he 
heard the Colonel’s errand. 

He could tell him nothing of Treherne, not 
having seen him since the accident. He called 
for hia horse, and said he would ride back to 
the Tower with Gordon, as he felt that he 
could not possibly settle down to write a ser- 
mon when he did not know if his friend were 
dead or alive. 

When they reached Broadbent they heard 
the patter of hoofs behind them, but it was 
getting so dark that they they could not see 
who it was that was pursuing them. 

They both pulled up, and waited in the 
vague hope that it was some messenger sent 
after them with tidings. 

But as the sound came nearer Gordoa 
wished himeelf miles away, for he saw that 10 
was Hilda Romer. Mer beautifal hair was 
flying in the wind, her pony’s flanks were 
flecked with foam; but her face was white 
and piteous as she drew rein close to the 
Colonel, and looked up into his face with a 
wild appeal in her eyes. 

“Ts it true what they say? ’ she asked, 
with a break in her sweet, young voice. 

‘* No—no—no !'’ said Gordon, gently guess- 
ing at what she meant, for indeed there was 
no need for explanation. 

Taoere was no other man but Trsherne who 
could have brought that young gicl so far from 
home at that time in the evening by the strong 
interest she felt in his fate. 

‘* We hope he has gone to London, or some 
other place. No doubt we shall hear from him 
to-morrow, and if we do,” trying to speak 
cheerfully, ‘‘ I promise to les you know, and 
now, my dear child, pray go home. What 
does your father say to your being out at such 
@ time of night alone?” 

‘ Wilfred sent me, and papa’s away. Yoa 
are not deceiving me, are you?” tryinx ta 
find out the expression of his face, which was 
half hidden by the broad brim of his hat 

“It is what we both hope, isn’t it, Ver- 
reker?”’ turning to Paul, in hopes of getting 
some help from him, for anything like deceit 
was almost impossible to the Colonel. 

‘Indeed, we do. It seems most probable," 
said Verreker; ‘‘but Gordon felt lonely, so 
I thought I would come up to keep him 
company.” 

“T couldn’ tell Wilfred anything but the 
trath,” she said, slowly. ‘It is trae, Colonel 
Gordon.” 

‘‘’Pon my soul—-I hope it is. I wish I could 
tuke you home, Miss Romer, but Verreker's 
going to dine with me.” ; 

‘* Yes, yes,” hastily. ‘Good-night. If you 
hear anything, you will tell me?” and re- 
assured by that crafty allusion to dinner, she 
turned her pony’s head homewards. 

No one would think of dinner if Mr. Tre 
herne were really drowned, 
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CHAPTER XXXY. 
“THE DOG KNOWS.” 


THERE wasa crowd still collected on the 
beach, in spite of the gathering darkness; when 
Colonel Gordon and Paul Verreker reached it. 

There seemed to be no Object in staying 
there, but they all felt as if it would bea 
slight: to Treherne if they went back to their 
“homes and the comfort of their beds when he 
might be finding his own bed among the sea- 
weed, with the hard rocks for his pillow. 

‘* My poor people, you had better go to your 
hemes,” said Gordon, compassionately, ‘‘ You 
will only lose your night’s rest, and there's 
nothing to be done.” 

‘‘Na, na,” said one woman, shaking her 
head. “He tried to save my Charlie t’other 
day, bless his heart! and I never cloose 
an eye till I hear what's. become.of.him.” 

Many others chimed in to the same pur- 
pose, and the crowd, instead of lessening, in- 
creased 


Ponto suddenly gave up scratching atthe 
boat and stood up on the very edge of the 
water, straining his canine eyes as if he were 
able to see something that was hidden from 
all homan ones. He began to quiver from 
head to tail, uttering little short snapr, as if 
asking for public attention, 

Colonel Gordon watched him eagerly, and 
presently the Newfoundland ran up ‘to-him, 
pat his nose into his hand, then darted ‘back 
to the water and barked loudly. 

“I can't stand it any longer, Verreker!” 
he exclaimed, snddenly. “I'll have a boat 
out, take the dog with me, and see what 
comes of it.” 

* All right; and I'll come with you,” said 
the young Rector, readily, for inaction seerned 
worse than anything else during the present 
weary suspense, ‘ Where's the boat to be 
found?” 

There was a good-sized boat close at- hand, 
and thongh everyone present.knew the danger 
of launehing it in euch. sea, Colonel Gordon 
could have talen his choice from.-hundred 
men at least who were eager to.take the. oars. 

A-man with brown plaid trousers carae up 
and specially begged to be allowed. to come, 
but the Colonel said he would not let any 
of them risk their lives on such a mad 
venture. Weston should row besides himself, 
and Mr. Verreker should steer, that would be 
enough, 

They stripped off their coats and waistcoats 
and gave them with their watches and chains 
to some of the women to take care of, and 
then stepped into the boat. 

Ponto promptly took cp his position in the 
bows, and never moved, even when a wave 
came over his black head. He shook his 
dripping ears and raised one black paw to 
wipe ‘the wet off his nose, that was all the 
notice he tock of it. 

‘Colonel Gordon, you will let me come?” 
said Mr. Harewood, his voice trembling with 
eagernese. He was already in his shirtaleeves, 
one foot was in the water the other over the 
gunwale, 

“No, mo, Harewood, you've a wife and 
some children. Stay where you are,” said 
Gordon, briefly. ‘Now then, my men, give 
a Hand.” 

‘Oh! for pity's sake, let me come!” he 
cried, 20 urgently, that the Colonel had not 
the heart to send him back when once he had 
strambled in. He knew how much he owed 
to Treherne, and he quite understood his 
earnest wish to do all he could to repay him. 

A hundred esger hands were ready to posh 
off the. boat—which at first could scarcely 
hold its own against the vigorous onset of the 
4 —- no one rem r: heart to cheer, for 
they locked upon this dangerous enterprise, 
mot asa gallant attempt at Yeous: bat as a 
degperate effort to bring back the body ‘of 
their dend ‘manager for decent burial. 

The wind had moderated, and instead of 
shrieking wildly moaned like the mourners at 
an Eastern foneral, asthe boat went slowly 





see 


over the crests of the waves, and quickly into|«ymptoms of ‘distress, but mo one seemed 


the trough betwéen ‘them. 


inclined to give‘in. 


Verréker steeted’ by Ponto’s head, for the] Verreker wondered how long this was to go 


dog was always looking ‘westwards, with an on. 
] The sea might have been*a food 6f ink for 


eager penetrating gaze, as if some instintt 
made him'vee his beloved master somewhere 
in that vast expane of tossing waters, in'spite 
of the fast increating darkness. 

Paul’ Véerreker was soon drenched to the 
skin, and shivering with cold, for he had no 
active exercise like the rowers ‘to keep his 
dtood circulating. 

Thesky was of a dull leaden grey, without 
one single star. The lights in the houses'at 
‘Stanpoole and in the “Hall at Motntsorrel 
twinkled amongst ‘the pines like glow-worms 
amidst the shadows. 

There was generally a light on the flag- 
staff atthe Tower. It had been fixed there 
by Treherne in the'hope that it would be of 
some service to those at sea, ard he made a 
point of ite never being’ forgotten; but noone 
had thought of it tonight, and the Tower 
was wrapped in darkness. 

Down bélow on the shore-some peat-fires 
had been lighted by ‘these on watch, and 
dusky figures‘sometimes stood ont in bold relict 
against the lurid light, to be lost the-next 
moment betind a pile of saltwater. 

Gordon looked over his shoulder, and 
glanced across at the lights of Mownteorrel. 


“Poor girl!” he said to himeelf, as he} Maid 


pulled a long stroke, and being well supported 
by Harewood and Weston, rent the boat bound- 
ing over the crest of a huge billow—“ does 


she know that she has lost him now forjo 


ever?” 

If his eyes could have traversed that mile 
of sea, and penetrated through the’ thick grey 
walls of the old hall, he nfight have seen Lady 
Dacre come out of ‘the drawing-room with a 
white face and ‘ask Mayhew if there were any 
news in the village. She had overheard some 
scraps of a dialogue which had been going on 
in the ball between the butler and some ‘one 


all they could see of its inter depths, and the 
body’of's man, even if they sawit at all, wonld 
onty look like a tangle’of seaweed floating by, 

They had set themselves a petfectly hopelers 
task, and all of them knew it-except Ponto. 

The Newfoundland wav further off from 
giving in than he ever had been ‘before. He 
never budged from his ‘position in the bower, 
with his forepaws on ‘the _— aud his 
black nose pointing westward. 

ad ane alaien ro ert aie and wondered, 

ly given’ ® superior 
instinct to ‘that four-footed animal ate to 
man, with his wonderful powers of brain? 

“If it weren’t for the I declare I’d turn 
back,’’ he said to himself; and all in the boat 
secretly shared his sentiments, 

Arms and backs were aching madly, and 
muscles were feeling strained ; but on they went 
without murmur, till persevefance began to 
look like-absolute folly. 

They were near to two latge rocks which 
stood out in theses, quite a mile or more from 
the coast, like ‘the columms of some gigantic 
broken arth. 

They wert by the name of the “Two 
ens,” becuase so many vesséle had been 
wreoked by running into them on a foggy 
night, and they were supposed ‘to have lured 
the sailors’to their doom like ‘the mermaids of 


id. 

“?Ware the Maidens,” tafd Gorfion, erifily, 
fearing that Verreker might ‘not see them in 
the darkness. ‘ After this, [sores we hat 
better torn back,’ he ad@ed’ witha sizh. 

Could he bear the thought that never again 
—either at Woodlands or the Tower—wzuld 
he hear Tréherne’s welcoming shout? never 


never again share a trouble or a joy with 


who'had come up with a pareel, Something | him? 


was distressing, something was-an awfal cila- 
mity, but she could not tell what, and 
remembering the awfal look on Tréherne’s 
face when ste last saw him, she jumped to the 
conclusion that some terrible misfortune had 
come upon him. 

** We don’t know if it’s true, my\lady,”’ said 
Mayhew, cautiously—not because any report 
had reached his ears that his mistress was 
epecially interested in Mr, Treherne — but 
simply for the reason that he thought every 
woman was a bundle of nerves, and ought to 
be treated accordingly ; ‘but they do'say as 
how Mr. Treherne’s boat has come back 
bottom upwards, and nobody's sure that he 
wasn’t in it.” 

She felt as if she knew it was trne—the had 
seen his face, she knew his reckleseness—she 
knew the desperate position in which he might 
have been Leer us any moment, and the 
marble flooring of the spacious hall seemed to 
be rocking like the surface of the ocean—and 
the ceiling above giving way as she sank in a 
heap at the buthér'’s feet. 

“TI onght to have krown batter!’ he 
exclaimed in utter constertation. ‘‘ Women- 


folk can’t stand tite thonht df deuth, ‘even if |e 


it happens to a mére stringer.” 

With kirdly intentions ‘tliey carried’ their 
mistress into the drawing*rtom, ard ‘inatead 
of leaving her in merdiful oblivion of her 
sorrow did their best to rouse ‘her to‘a know- 
ledge of this overwhelniing grief. “And dd 
she lay on the sofa, white’as any lily that 
had bloomed in the far.off summer,’ the bout 
was toiling over the’sea strugeting against an 
adverse tide, but urged on’by the strength of 
despair. 

No one spoke, much “coniverzation ‘would 
indeed have been ‘impossfile’ with ‘the noise’ 
af the winds and waver; Dut rota worll was’ 
tttered, as they passed Stanpddle, ’ and 
the'features of the coant grew miore “strange 
and unfamiliar. 

Gordon and Harewood—tless accustomed ‘to 
rowing than’ Weston—began to show détided 


He bent his ‘head asa salt tear ran down to 
bmeet the drops of saltwater on cheek and 
beard. 

No one could ‘tell what a loss this friend 
would be to Kim, and not another scul on 
earth could make up for him. And yet what 
was his troubfe compared with Lady Dacre’s, 
if she only knew? 

“Do you really mean to tir back?” 
Verreker asked as they passed ¢lose to the 
larger of the Two Maidens. 

‘* Yes,” said Gordon, an assent wrarg from 
him by the depths of his despair. 

A quick, bark from Ponto startled 
them all, and the next moment they saw the 
dog jamp into the water with a fesounding 
splash. . 

“Ponto! Ponto! come back!” cried 
Weston. i 

‘*Teave the dog alone,” said Gordon in an 
unsteady voice, as he watched his moventents 
‘with keenest interest. 

The eplashing ceased, so hie’ was probably on 
the rock. ; 

¥es, The next moment they saw his sil- 
houttte plainly visible on thie top of the rock 


gainest'the sky. : 
He turned and looked atthem, asif inviting 
tliem to follow, wagged his tail, and die- 
appeared. ponte 4 
“Quick, Verreker! ‘To the ‘other side! 
ctied the Colonel, hoarsély, as’ a’spévsm of hope 
HOt: ht his*héart. 

ae a anes paper ro 
soon ¢ brotght up Dréadside ‘againit 
inner side of ‘the rook, where there'was 4% 
Emeey dlope, on Which #ortte’ sea * pitike were 

wi ° 

Here’ it was quite acéess®ble to fite sea ; and, 
holding on to the tufts of graes, Gordon 
scrambled off ‘the boat‘on to'the-rotk.  ~ 

What-wase ‘this at his sérhe dark ‘form 
 yeoie Bets ek saaiaia - 

The “Colon ‘bégan ‘to shake 
piit's as he koclt and “put out hig bands to 
eel, 





have ‘hinr to appeal to in moments of difficulty? 


rr nas nw 


—a vet 
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The first thing he touched was‘a head; and 
ashe peered through the dénse darknoss he 
saw that the Hair seerred white, and the face 
like the ofie-ke loved ! 

“He's here!” he said, with-a great gulp in 
bis throat ; ‘“Htté I Gon’t know if he’s dead or 
alive! Anyone got'some matches?” 

Weston had fortunately kept on a thick pea- 
jacket, and he found’an‘old lucifér- box in the 


ket. 
Pirie got ott of the boat, and tried to strike 
them with trembling hands, but the wind 
blew them out as soon as they were lighted. 

“It's only a faint,” he said, almost resézt- 
folly. “Do you think the dog wonldn't know 
better than to wag his tail over his master’s 
corpse? It’s’a pull ont‘of my flask he's want- 
ing, and by the luckiest chance I've govt it 
here.” 


“ Give it me,” said Gordon, hastily,-and he 
forced a few @rops throngh the pale lij 

In another minute the blue eyes opened, and 
Treherne looked ‘up into his old friend’s face, 

“ Whai is this? ’ he asked, in bewilderment. 
“How did I cotne here?” 

“That you'shall tell us ais BOOM fs We've 
brought you' home. Do you think you ean 
manage to gét into the boat?'’ he abled, 
quietly, though from his heart rove up a wild 
pean of joy for the friend given back to him 
from the jaws of death. 

“Tl manage it d6mehow.”’ 

* You needn’t stand, jast slidé down into it. 
I'll promise to keépit steady. Oat of the way 
Ponto!” 

Very careftilly they got him in, for his 
limbs teethed’ cratoped and stiff, and one false 
step meant death in that cruel sea ; and ten 
with light he#rts they started for Broadbent. 

They had tet‘out in sorrow to find the dead, 
they came back in joy with the living. 
Gordon meant to give that doga.hug as soon 
as he got him in private. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE BARONET ON THORNS, 


Coronet Gorpon felt a desidedly uncomfort- 
able feeling in bis throat when the miners and 
their wives gathered round him, having: kept 
watch all through that miserable night. 

They gave a shout which, startled the gulls 
from their nests, and eeemed as if they would 
- Treherne to pieces as soon as they saw 

Im. 

The women Ixughedand cried hysterically, 
the men stretched out their brawny arma, and 
catching-hitn up'as if‘he had been & child, 
tramped up the beach, and then tp the aéeep 
path to the door of the Tower. 

_Weaton flung it open, and they déposited 
bim with wonderfal .gentlenéss on. the fires 
chair they could find. 

“Now, mates, we'll be off,’ said Mathew 
Hewitt, one of tHe oldest hands at the. mine, 
touching his forelbck. **Ouar company "all be 
better than our praisence, I’m thinkin’, 


and we ain’t got sud a powerfil tire for” 


pleep,”” 

He was.making his way. to the door, when 
Treherne raised himeelf, a6 if to stop him, and 
looked at Gordon, The Golonel andérstood 
exactly what he meant, and eaid quickly. 

‘All those who've been cut to-night may 
ao off their nvorniig’s work, but keep the 
y a pay.” ; 

A murmur of Hestty thanks-ran from one 
to the other, It was a curious scene, the 
women with shawls over their heads ring 
- o the dodr, whilst others pressed up d 

Treherne, with his refined beanty, his face 
as white as His hair, leaning Himply baek 
against the carved wodd-work of chair. 
The Colonel standing close beside him, with a 
de of the utmost tenderness in his manly 


Paul Verréker #hivering over the fireleas 
State, with his coat und -weistooat on hié arn, 
but with a:emile Of ixfitite content on his 
Well-cat ips, and the miners just opposite to 





him in vivid contrast with their broad 
shoulders, and their air of muscular strength, 
with regged features softened by the expres- 
sion that crept:acrose them as they looked at 
the‘tban whom they had slimost been certain 
that they would nover’meet again. 

‘* And mow,” said flee Colonel, on hospitality 
intent, ‘just nmake yourselves as comfortable 
as you can ‘on the gtass, and Weston shall 
give you sents beer to’ drink Mr. Treherne’s 
health,” 

This proposition wwe received by the men 
with cordial pleasure, but the women slipped 
quietly away, anxious to gét home to their 
children, and perfectly satisfied with the know- 
ledge that the manager was safe, 

Thenren all stoed up with their glasses in 
their Hands,and‘gave three'Hearty cheers for 
Mr. Treherne, whom they considered the ero 
of thenight, and three more for the Colonel, 
whose’ kind heart ‘had won their affection. 

Amd then they trooped off down the hill, 
breaking into'the silence of the night with 
snatches of songs, perfeotly Weedless of the 
shimbers of anybody else, becuse they them- 
selves were’ wide aweke, and Treherne Was safe 





after ail. 

The man with the brown plaid trousers | 
sang the londest of them “all, aud’ seemed the | 
most excited; buthe was not arongst those 
who cartied'Treherne, and he did not venture | 
inside the hall-door, 

His name was James Anderson, ‘and he had 
a wife and large family of untidy children. 
Though he received good pay for‘his work at 
the nrine hiv family always seefiied to be in, 
want, and his children’s clothes were generally | 
in rage. 

He-was nots favourite with his mates, and 
although they kiew nothing sgainet him, they 
considered itm shifty in his ways, ead not to 
be trusted, 

Tie Rev. Paul Verreker stayed for the rest 
of the night'at-the Tower, occupying the bed | 
which Sir Thorhashad'so lately vacated. 

Colonel Gordon was glad that Weston had | 
not prepared it for ‘Treherne, as the mere | 
sight of it might haverecaited his trouble too 
forettiby'for‘him to get'any rest. | 

Wher he was sure'tivat he was fast asleep the | 
Colonel crept ite the toom in ‘anfvld shoot- 
ing-javketwith-his feet thrast into a pairof, 
shippera 

He vais'tired oat, but honever thought of | 
that for # ntomrent’as he drew a chair cloze to | 
the side of ehe-bed, aud sat down as noitelessly | 
as he could. j 





SS Sa 





that interview with the Baronet? These 

were questions which could nots be solved till 

the morning. 
* * . cm * 

Hilda, I suffered so last night that I could 
not rest,” said Kitty, who looked quite changed 
from her former vivacious little self, ‘and I 
want you to come with me to Mouateorrel. Do 
you mind?”’ 

“Not atall, I love lady Daore, bai I can’t 
bear her husband,” making-as ugly a grimace 
as she could with her pretty little mouth. 
‘* But I shall be amiable to everybody to-day, 
for I feel so happy now I knew that Mr. 
Treherne is safe. Wasn't it good of that ceax 
old Colonel to send a message:to Wilfred 
this morning?” 

“ Hilda, don’t lose your heart to Mr. Tre- 
herne, it won't pay.” 

The girl's cheeks looked orimzen, -bat ehe 
looked up bravely. 

‘*T may love him as a friend, and-I always 
chall, and I'm not the only person who does. 
What time would you like to staré-?” 

“ Directly ; I'm in a perfect. fever to ece 
Sir Thomas.” 

‘‘ Rather you than J,” answered Hilda, with 
a merry laugh, which contrasted wish Mrg, 
Gifford’s earnestness, 

Lady Dacre was unwell; and conld not ccb 
anybody, they were told on arriving at Mount- 
sorrel, 

‘I’m so very sorry,” exclaimed Hilda, when 
they were left alone in the drawing room, 
whilst Mayhew sent upstairs to dnow if Gir 
Thomas wonld see Mrs, Gifford. 

‘Don't grieve too much, my dear, we can 
adl guess the cause,” said Kitty, rather con- 
temptuously. ‘I suppose she hesrd that Mr. 
Treherne was drowned, and nobody hun yet 
undeceived her.” 

Almost directly afterwards she was ushered 
up intethe invalid’s room, and aa she cart-an 
anxious glance towards him she sas? t2e ebjeot 
of her visit lying on the blotting-pad ia frons 
of him, ; 

It was a photograph of a very good doolicg 
young man, with the name of Ralph Tce- 
vanion written underneath. 

Tre Baronet covered it over hastily; us 
Kitsy’s eyes were upon him, and she knew 
exactly where it was hidden under a ble 


| official-looking envelope. 


She was sharp enough to pretend that it 
was tender solicitude for his health alone 
which had brought her over, and she made 
minute inquiries as to whether he bad e+ ffered 


He knew that Treherne must have been from his small journey. 


driven ont into the night by a quarrel with| 


His face was flashed, and bis eyes looked 


the Baronet, and-he wanted: to be there when | heavy, but he said that he felt mueh betier. 


he woke’so as ‘to chéér’him up and not let him 
fall back into despondenoy. } 

Treherne might have been a little child, and | 
the Colonel his nurse,fornowoman coenid have 
been more cirefal of her charge, as he sat: 
thére 40 patiently watching the sieeper's face. | 
Tt looked sad and. very stern, aud Gordon's 
Wrath grew hot once more against. the.mam 
who had. set the stamp of sorrow on those | 
per¥fect. features. | 

He Was very troubled: in his mind, for it, 
struck him suddenly that there would have | 
been a splendid opportunity for Treherne to} 
deopenne if he had gone out alone to look for 

™m. 

Nobody need have known that he was alive, 
and all fear of Sir Thomas. would have been 
over. Bat, oh! how lonely and empty his life 
would have been without him, 

Conld he have borne to stay on at Wood- 
lands and pay periodical visits at the Castle, 
if he. had known that Ronald Treherne wawall 
by himself on some other side ef the globe? 

‘Would he have cared to carry on the mine 
without hisconstant encouragement and advice, 
and ifhe had thrown it up ina fit of the blues 
what would have become: of all the poor 
minets and their- wives and cbildren ? 

On the-other hand, groping in the dark 
after a mystery which~ he could not fathom, 





would it be possible for Treherne to stay there 
even if he wished to after what had pussed ia 


‘‘Ig it true that Treherne is missing?’ ha 
asked, abruptly, with no sigu of emotion in 
his voice or expression. 

‘‘ What do you mean. by ‘ miseing ?’” Kitty 
asked, prepared to be quite cffentied. ‘ You 
talk as if Mr. Treherne were one ef those 
unhappy creatures always ‘wanted’ by the 
polices.” 

“He may be—one day,” said Sir Thorsas, 
grimly, “My wife got hold of sn absarad 
report that the fellow was drowned; wut I 
believe she only said its fo annoy me.” 

‘Mr, Treherne was very nearly drowned,” 


said Mrs, Gifford, looking grave, ‘and we 


were all desperately cut up about it; baé.im 
happy to say Colonel Gordon and-eome others 
saved him, and I believe none of his miners 
would go to their beds till they knew if he 
were dead or alive.” 

‘* Humph! I knew he wasn't. dead,” aif 
he had had private informution from: tee 
first. ‘**‘ He wasn’t the sort of fellow to drowa 
like a rat. He always had bis wits about 
him.” 

“Bat no amoust-of wits would keop him 
up if he were miles from shore. Isn't your 
inketand falling over, Sir Thomas? Do les 
me move it-for-you,’’ She got op from her 
seat, took held of the-inkstand, and tmaneved 
to knoek the -blub envelope on one side, Phe 
carte de visite was censéqtently diselored, 
and she gave a little scream of surprise at the 
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sight of it. ‘‘ However did that get into your 
posseseion?” she exclaimed, as she took it 
up and examined it closely. ‘‘ Do“you happen 
to know that it is mine?” 

“ Do you see who it is?” he said, eagerly 
‘clutching her soft, round arm, and watching 
her face with his hawk-like eyes. 

Kitty preserved her composure completely. 

“It's Mr. Treherne, of course,” she said, 
quietly, as if surprised at the question ; ‘and 


ris was given me by Ralph Trevanion. Why 


‘do you look like that? I thought you were 
quite aware that I knew him out there.” 

‘‘Why did that scoundrel pnt his name 
under it, if it wasn’t his own likeness? Just 
tell me that.” 

Kitty raised her eyebrows. 

“* Because I asked him. Even a scoundrel 
will do as much as that to please a woman if 
she isn’t very ugly. Not that Ralph was a 
scoundrel, but the dearest old fellow possible.” 

“Mrs. Gifford, you are not deceiving me?” 
staring at her pretty face with a puzzled ex- 
“pression on hisown, ‘ You woulda’t tell me 
anything but the trath, would you?” 

_Kitty pat on an admirably well-simulated 
air of injared innocence. 

“‘ Sir Thomas, do you mean to insult me!” 

“Don’t be angry,” he pleaded, helplessly. 
“If you knew how bothered I was you would 
‘forgive me. I don’t know what to make of it. 
Can you tell me that you knew these two men 
out at the Cape?”’ 

“I knew Ralph Trevanion as well as if he 
were my own brother,”’ she said, with glowing 
eyes, as she thought of their old friendship. 
** Roneld Treherne I didn’t like half so well,” 
mentally deciding that he changed into Tre- 
herne that night on the Kloof when he told 
her that he loved someone else, ‘ But now, 
Sir Thomas, having answered your questions, 
I must ask you to answer mine,” she added, 
quietly, before he had time to analyse her 
reply. ‘ How did my photograph of Mr. Tre- 
herve get into your hands?” 

The colour rushed into his face, but he 


-tried to retain his coolness. 


“We were both staying in the same house 
—don't you think it must have slipped 
amongst my papers by accident ? ” 

“No, I don’t,” she said, promptly. ‘“ That 
photograph was in my album, and my album 
never stirred out of my room. You didn't 
happ2n to come into my room for the purpose 
of purloining it,’’ fixing her bright eyes upon 
him in a way that made him decidedly un- 
comfortable. 

“T needn't assure you that I was never in 
your room in my life. I didn’t exactly know 
avhere it was, to tell you the truth,” thankful 
to be able to say so. 

“Then I believe that fat footman had 
something to do with it. I always had my 
suspicions of him, and he disappeared so 
suddenly. I shall ask Lord Wildgrave to in- 
quire into this,” she said, with an air of grave 
resolution. 

“For Heaven's sake, don’t!’’ he exclaimed, 
in a sudden panic. ‘‘ Lord Wildgrave wouldn't 
like it, and here's your photograph. I’m sure 
{ don’t wan’t it,” thrusting it into her hand. 

“Your friend, the fat footman, thought 
Gifferently,” she said with a malicious smile. 
‘Good-bye, Sir Thomas,” enjoying bis evident 
perturbation. “I must be going now, as 
Hilda is waiting for me; but I shan’t let the 
matter drop,” and with a cheerful! nod she 
left the room. 

“* Plagne take the girl! She'll get me into 
such a hole as I shall never get out of!” he 
exclaimed, wrathfally. “If Wildgrave once 
hears of this he’ll never speak to me again!” 


(To be continued, ) 








Frowers of rhetoric in sermons and serious 
discourses are like the blue and red flowers in 
corn, pleasing to those who come only for 
amusement, but prejudicial to him who 
would reap profit from them. 


THE LITTLE HIGH CHAIR. 
—oc— 

THERE was an auction at one of the chea 
auction houses, recently. A pale, sad- 
woman, in a plain, cotton gown, stood in a 
crowd. The loud-voiced auctioneer finally 
came to a lot of plain and somewhat worn 


furniture. It had to the pale 
woman, and was being to satisfy the 
mortgage on it. 


One by one the articles were sold. The old 
bureau to one, the easy rocker to another, 
and the bedstead to a third. Finally the 
auctioneer hauled out a child's high chair. 
It was old and rickety, and as the auctioneer 
held it up everybody laughed—everybody 
excepting the pale-faced woman. A tear 
trickled down her cheek. 

The auctioneer saw it, and somehow 4& 
lamp seemed to come up in his throat, and 
his groff voice grew soft. He remembered a 
little high chair at home, and how it once 
filled his life with sunshine. 

It was em now. The baby laugh, the 
two = — ng 4 a a? held out to 
greet ‘papa’ from the hi ir were gone 
for ever. He saw the setuteost woman's 
piteous looks, and knew that in her eye the 
rickety chair was more precious than if it 
had been made of gold and studded with 
diamonds. 

In imagination he could see the little dim- 
pled cherub which it once held ; could see the 
chubby little fiste grasp the tin rattle box and 
pound the chair fall of nicks; could see the 
little feet which had rubbed the t off the 
legs; could hear the crowing and laughing in 
glee—and now—the little high chair was 
empty. He knew there was an aching void 
in the pale-faced woman's heart; there was 
in his own. 

Somehow the day may come and go, but 
you never get over it. There is no one to 
— in the morning, no one to put to bed at 
night. 

“ Don't laugh !” said the auctioneer, softly, 
as somebody facetiously offered a shilling, 
‘*many of you have empty high chairs at 
home which money would not tempt you to 
part with.”” Then he handed the clerk a paper 
out of his own pocket, and remarked, ‘‘ Sold 
to the lady over there,’ and as the _ 
woman walked out with the little high chair 
; clasped in her arms, and tears streaming 
down her cheeks, the crowd stood back re- 
spectfally. 





HOW SHE ATTRACTED NOTICE. 
—o— 


Tse owner of a large retail store gave a 
holiday to all his employés. Cashiers, fore- 
men, salesmen and women, cash boys and 
porters, all were invited to spend the day on 
{the grounds of the country seat ound by 
their employer. 

Tents were erected, a bountiful dinner and 
supper were provided, a band was stationed in 
the grove, and special trains were chartered to 
| carry the guests to the country and home 
| agein. 

Nothing elee was talked of for weeks before 
the happy day. The saleswomen, most of 
whom were young, anxiously planned their 
dresses, and bought cheap and pretty muslins, 
which they made up in the evening, that the 
might look fresh aad gay. Even the cas 
boys bought new cravats and hate for the 
occasion. 

There was one girl, whom we shall call 
Jane, who could not indulge herself in any 
pretty bit of finery. 

She was the only child of a widowed mother 
who was paralyz 

Jane was quick and industrious, but she 
had been but a few months in the store, and 
her wages barely kept her and her mother 
from want. 

“What shall you wear?” said the girl who 











stood next her behind the counter. ‘I bought 
such a lovely blue lawn.” 
“I have nothing bat this,” said Jano, 


glancing down at her rusty black merino, 

“But that is a winter dress! You will 
melt, child! There will be dancing and boat. 
ing and croquet. You must have a summer 
gown, or else don't go.” 

Girls of fifteen like pretty gowns. 

Jane said nothing for a few minutes. 

‘*T shall wear this,” she said, firmly; ‘and 
I think I will go. Mother wishes it.” 

**Bat you can’t dance or play croquet in 
that dress.” 

“It is always fan to see other people have 
fan," said Jane, bravely. 

The day came, bright and hot, and Jane 
went in her heavy, well.darned dress. She 
gave up all idea of fan for herself, and set to 
work to help the others fiad it. 

In the train she busied herself in finding 
seats for the little girls and helping the ser. 
vants with the baskets of provisions. On the 
grounds she started games for the children, 
ran to lay the table, brought water to the old 
ladies, was ready to pin up torn gowns, or to 
applaud a “ ball.” Shela » and was 
happy and friendly all the time, She did not 
dance nor play, but she was surrounded by a 
cheerfal, merry group wherever she went. 

On the way home to town the employer, 
who was a shrewd business man, beckoned to 
his superintendent. ' 

‘‘There is one girl here whose friendly, 

lite manner is very remarkable. She will 

valuable to me as , saleswoman, Give her 
a good tion. That young woman in 
black,” ot be pointed her out. : 

The next day Jane was promoted into one 
of the most important departments, and since 
that time her success has been steady. 

The good nature and kindness of heart 
which enabled her to ‘‘find fan in seeing 
others have fan” were the best capital for her 
in her business. She had the courage, too, to 
disregard poverty and to make the beat of 
life, a courage which rarely faila to meet its 
reward, 








THE SECRET WHICH 
PARTED THEM. 


—_—0— 


CHAPTER &. 


As he sat now looking at the grand but 
awesome scene, with his pipe in his mouth, 
under shelter, he thought of that other storm 
far less intense than this, after which the 
doctor had found him ; and he lived over again 
that fearfal agony of mind which he had 
suffered. 


Even “now his mental wrung hot drops 


from his brow. Great Heaven! How he had 


loved his wife. 

How in trath he loved her still, even tho 
he would in no wise acknowledge it to him 

Colonel Vivian had not found it the easy 
task he had anticipated to shut Lady Con- 
stance out of his heart. - 

He was obliged constantly to assure himeelf 
that she was nothing to him, simply because 
that heart cried out that she was 80 very, Very 
much. ’ 

A great shivering sigh broke from his breast. 
The foving bright face was there before him 
with its innocent child-like faith in him. The 
look which he knew so well when the love of 
both was new ; now it had waxed cold. — 

So he assured himeelf again and again. It 
was all over—tle love, the faith, the happy 


life of peace, pleasure, and mutual confidence. 
How could it be an but over, when his 
wife, who used to care for him 20 dearly, 
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Sir John Eustace was a sailor. He 
joved the sea, and made aright down good 
Captain to his yacht, and to his men, who 
every one of them loved bim and his bonn 
yiolet eyed daughter, who ever had a kin 
word and @ bright look for them all. 

A crisp breeze enabled them to sail through 
ibe Needles, a feat for which Sir John took 
some credit to himself, then on through the 
channel, making more than average 8. 

Stella began to forget her troubles as the 
stars shone out one by one and looked at her. 

The evening air was cool, sweet, and re- 
freshing. 

Sir John came and sat beside her, 

They appeared to be alone on that broad 
expanse of waters, upon which the Queen of 
the night cast her clear soft, white radiance. 

The baronet and his daughter both felt the 
inflaénce of the scene, and sat together in 
silence hand clasped in hand. 

Stella,” he said at length, “‘ you must not 
think me unkind that I cannot consent to an 
engagement between you and the Viscount ; 
believe me { would not deny you any happiness 
it I could help it, but the Earl of Douglas is 
a hard man, and he would never welcome ny 
child as his daughter, no dear girl, it would 
not be for your good to enter that family.” 

He spoke with warmth and decision, and 
ike girl Iaid her head lovingly upon his 
shoulder. 

‘‘Father,” she said, “why should the Earl 
object to me?” 

“Simply darling, because you are my 
daughter.” 

“ But you, my dear dad, have never eurely 
wronged him? No, I will go bail that you 








have not, 80 why should he have any unkind | 


feeling towards you?” 

“Ah! why indeed. There are some people 
who never forgive those they have wronged.” 

“Tvs, Lord Douglas bebsved u 

“Tt ia, 8 behaved very cruelly 
towards me.” - 

“But you forgive him, dear?” 

There was a long pause, then he spoke 
again, 

“My child I never meant you to know the 
history of my life sorrow, but unless I leave 
you to think me hard and unkind, I must tell 
it to you, that you may not misjadge me ; for 
you, little one, are all I have to love in this 
world,” 

“ And J love you dearly in return.” 

“ Dad, let me share your trouble whatever it 


is. I should be so glad if my affection can in | 


any way help you.” 

“You shall share it child.” 

“You know what love is, and will scarcely 
wonder that I have suffered.” 

The girl crept a little more closely to him, 
and _ pressed the hand she held, and he 
continued in a dreamy far off way, as though 
he was recalling the past to himself rather 
than speaking to her. 

‘‘ It was on jast such a night as this that I 
told her of my deep affection, 

“There was no yacht and no sea of course, 
but the summer breezes were ey wafting 
us the scent of the blossom of the lime trees 
and the garden flowers. 

“The stars were glinting over head, and 
Gwendoline was by my side, as you are child, 
her hand in mine, her dear head resting upon 
my shoulder, 

‘Ob! how we loved one another, and how 
bright the world seemed then. 

‘‘ My darling promised that night to be my 
Wife, and my contentment was complete. It 
Was too great to last. 

_ “There were diffi sulties made. I was nota 
rich man then, except in the love of my dear 
gitl, and my mother ; in those two things I 
was rich indeed, but I was obliged to leave 
England to attend to some business for my 
father, and during my absence, both death, 
treachery, and disappointment stepped io. 

‘My angel mother died. 

‘Had she lived the train of events which 


followed could never have taken place, and | 





Gwendoline and I might have been spared 
much misery.” 

‘«Father,”’ whispered the girl, ‘‘ mother's 
name was Stella, like mine, who was Gwen- 
doline? Was not mother your first love?” 


‘*No, child ; that is why I never wished to | 
She never knew that I had loved | 


tell you. 
before—I could not have dimmed her happi- 
ness by such a thought, for I was her all, dear 
innocent woman. She had no past memories 
to dim her joy, xs I had; stil), no one can be 


mated with a perfect woman, and not feel the | 
'very soon ceased. She was a gay, worldly, 


better for her gentle influence. I learned at 
that time to forgive the injury which I can 
never by any possibility forget.” 

“And who was Gwendoline, dear dad, and 
why did you not wed her after all? ”’ 

‘To answer your last question first. I did 
not marry my darling, because she was taken 
from me by false representations. My death 
was reported, and I was mourned as one ‘gone 
on before.’ My darling was a ‘ widow indeed,’ 
in heart, but trouble overtook her parents, and 
she sacrificed herself to save them.” 

* Ob, father! and you werenotdead! How 
hard it was upon you; and how wicked of 
those who deceived ber,”” murmured the girl, 
with feeling, 

‘No, I was not dead—that is self evident,” 
@ faint smile playing upon his handsome 
features. 

** And you returned to find her married ?" 

‘** Almost worse than that. I went back on 
the eve of her wedding day. That meeting 
was cruel joy to us both. Never shall I forget 
the agony of that hour. He entered, and 
found my darling in my arms, my precious 
one who had given me her love under the star- 
lit heavens. She fled from us with a face of 
despair. 

“My child, can you picture to yourself a 
more painfal position? She had plighted her 
troth to me, and I had returned from the 
dead to claim her, only to find her on the eve 
of marriage with another. 

‘* That other and I were left face to face. 
God is our jadge,I cannot tell you whether 
Lord Douglas wasa deceiver, or whether he 
was himeelf deceived. All I do know is IL 
ayaa for her as a craven woald do for his 

eo. 

‘There was no plea I did not set forward 
to soften his heart, but it was as a nether 
mill-stone. He had fairly bought my darling, 
yes, bought and paid for her, and he would 
not give her up, although he knew that her 
love was not his but mine. Let me draw the 
curtain of time over the agony of that 
night.” 

A quiver of pain ran through the strong 
frame, a shivering sigh mingled with the pass- 
ing breeze, then a clear, girlish voice was heard 
in the evening air. 

“Dad, you said Lord Douglas, surely he did 
not rob you of the woman you loved?” 

‘Yes! Stella, my one and only love is the 
mother of Viscount Venwood, the Countess of 
Douglas. You have never met her child, but 
she is a beautiful woman and has a grand 
character. She would have welcomed you 
Stella, if only for my sake.” 

Miss Eustace’s eyes were sad and p:nsive, 
she watched a silver, moon-shed ladder of 
light, which led straight from the ‘ Mer- 
maid’s” prow to the presence of the night 
queen herself, in an uninterrupted line of 
brightness. 

‘Poor mother,’’ she murmured, ‘' how 
blessed a thing it was for her to die!” 

“Nay, child, she was truly happy, and 
Heaven knows I mourned her.” 


‘* He saved her a bitter awakening, father, | 


sooner or later she would have learnt the 
truth, and her gentle heart would have bled!’ 

At that moment it was not of her father's 
sufferings she thought, nor of those of her 
lover’s mother, but the young wife who gave 
all in exchange for a shadow, who cherished a 
mirage, and worshipped a phantom. 

Suddenly she raised her head and looked 
into the baronet’s face. 








‘Dad, how unwise of you to bave married 
withont love, how great a risk, and how unlike 
your usual truth. Why did you doit?” 

“ That is very simply told my girl. If when 
you hear all, you blame me, then I must bear 
— censure. I have told you that my mother 

ied. 

‘ The blow was a heavy one to my father, 
and when he heard too that I too was lost 
to him, he unwisely tried to console bimeelf, 
or rather, he allowed a young woman to con- 
sole him. He married her and her consolation 


frivolous girl, and the life at the old Manor 
House was not to hermind. That being the 
case my weak-minded father consented to leave 
the soil where he had been planted in infancy 
and had taken root. 

he He did not live long toindulge his young 
wife. 

“Soon after his death a letter came from 
Australia announcing the advent of Miss 
Fairley. 

Her name was qaite familiar to me. Her 
father and mine had been chums at college 


‘together, and a real affection had existed 


between them. Bat Horace Fairley was a 
poor man, and he had done that unwise thing 
—falien in love with a pretty face and a 
gentle spirit, with no accompaniment of the 
chink of coins or the rustle of banknotes. 

‘So he married and emigrated, and thus 
— the subject of what was to become of 

im. 
‘*Out ia that new world, where no man is 
beyond fighting for himself in the battle of 
life, he fought and prospered for a time. 

“He built their home with his own hands, 
and planned his farm, and laid out his garden, 
and did his daily work with spirit till his wife 
was taken from him. 

‘- Then his energies failed. 

‘He became an old man in his prime, and 
his little daughter Stella had no power to 
really cheer him. 

‘He was not long in following the wife of 
his love over the mysterious Borderland which 
divides time from eternity, and by her father's 
will the ead child, then nearly fifteen, was sent 
to England to the guardian whom he had 
elected for her, Sir John Eustace, my father. 
He, too, was dead when Stella arrived, so he 
could not meet her. 

“I did so,and the sad, wistfual-eyed girl 
clang to me for affection and protection. 

‘I gave her both, and never had cause to 
regret it. Moreover, I tried to do my best 
for her. 

‘Had my father’s widow been a different 
sort of woman, I should have asked her to 
take charge of the orphan, but she was in no 
wise fitted to the trust,so I went toa lady 
who had once been a governess to my dear 
mother, who, although aged then, kept a 
school, 

‘* My mother had, I remembered, a kindly 


regard for her, so I thoughtI could not do- 


better than take the poor girl there. 

‘* She shed tears when I left her, and those 
tears and the pathetic eyes drew me back 
often. 

“ Very soon I saw that she loved me—that 
all the lonely little heart was centred upon 
me, unworthy as I was of it. : 

‘* At first it troubled me greatly. With a 
feelings towards G wendolire I felt that I coul 
not marry any one else, but there was some- 
thing very soothing in the trustful affection 
of sweet Stella Fairley, and I ever sought her 
society more. First, only for her sake, that 
I might comfort her ; later, because she did 
me good. Yes, she was asthe music which 


quieted King Saul's restless spirit. She 


softened my hard moods, and made a better 
man of me. . 

‘When she left school she did soas my 
wife. It seemed best for her, and it was best 
for me, too. You came, my child, a small 
hostage to fortune, and my wife p'aced you 
in my arms and craved my love for you. Bat 
my Stella-mother was too tender and sweet 


! for earth. 
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“When I look up st. the great, soft, lustrous 
svening star, I feel as thongh my angel- 
partner had found her place there, and conld 
fancy Lcooyld see her emile in the temder 
radiance which it sheds ground. 

** Bhe loved me fondly to the end—and I? 

“ Well, darling, my affection for her was as 
soft and protecting as though I had been her 
mother and ehe my habs. The pasgionate 
love of my manhood rested hopelessly gpon 
that other, and will whilelife laste. To some 
natares chanye is pleasant, to others, there is 
no, change. 

“That is so with me, while momory lasis 
Gwendoline will be to me what she was upon 
that night like this, twenty. threo years ago, 
when. we wandered hand in hand uncer the 
scented lime tress, and talked of onr future-to- 
gether, with quickened pniseg and wildly heat- 
ing hearts 

‘** Heaven knew how I loved her then, and 
knows how I love her stil, The touch of 
her puesing draperies in a crowded assembly 
stirs more feeling in me than the eoftest 
words and looks from any other: woman.”’ 

“Ob, dad! what.a shocking sdmi-sjon,” 
said the girl,a emile. bresking ont over the 
sweet young face, ‘So the ladies make love 
to you. and you tel!” 

Sir John joimed in the langh against, himself, 
but soon relapsed into saddened mood and 
continued his conversation 

“Now, Stella, be my jadge—in my place 
what would you havedone? married the gentle 
evening star, or let her pine in asdnesa and 
alone. Remember I conld take care of her in 
no other way.” 

**T think yon were right,”’ she said, after 
time for thought, ‘‘and father, I think the 
Dest part of you—your spirit loved my mother 
a2 it could never have done another woman of 
@ More material nature. 

“Tt is said that the gods love those 
whom they take young, that is, they see their 
perfection, and transplant them to 9 region 
where. their sensitve organization will not 
suffer, 

‘* My sweet mother is at rest, and it is better 
s0, from this time forward I shall always 
think of her hy the name yor hava given her, 

the soft and radiant, evening star.” 





CHAPTER Xt. 


Lront ANGELO was somewhat surprised at 
Longon, after the quiet-and retired life he had 
lived wich his mosber in sunny Italy. 

Siill, he wag a handsome. agreeable, gentle- 
manly feHow, and he very soon mace friends 
for himeelf, besides which the death of his 
kiuswoman had levelled the anger of the 
Count. who bad attended her funeral, and 
mvde the acgasintance of her ron for the first 
time. 

Hearing from him that he was abont to 
start for Eagland, the old nobieman gave him 
an intredaction to the Italian consul, and a 
few others among whom was Sir dohn 
Eustace, to whom he bad paid attention upon 
his native soil, when the “ Mermaid,” had 
more than once anchored im the Bay of 
Naples. 

Sir John was, as we know, away from 
London, but there were others left to weleome 
him, sed before long he had, settled down in 
A& artisticand pretty a little flat as could 
have been fonnd in the west-end, 

He knew litsie or nothing;of the value of 
money, having lived with hia mother, and her 
savings would not have lasted long had he had 
nothing to angment them, bui he was a born 
artist. and thosé who saw hispictores adviged 
ht to make art bis profession and object in 

iie 

Fortunately for him the Italian Exhibition 
was abont to. bs opened, and bis works wera 
net only gotin, but with the Consnl as his 
triend, they were every where placed to advan- 


tage. 
The resulé was that before the exhibition 
had been opened s month he had sp many 








orders to execute that he.really had no time 
to breathe, 

Sti!l, be in-no wise qnarrelled with hig good 
fortone, but worked away with spirit and 
energy, snd, better by far, his pictures gave 
satisiaction. 

He had been especially fortunate with one. 
A lifs study of.a woman’s head, and that 
women was his own mother. 

He had. painted it partly from memory and 
partly from a vivid sketeh be had of her, 
whichshe had piven himin childheod, which 
was big greatest treagure,and was bis travell- 
ing eampapion. 

Every one..wanted that.head with. its, ex- 
quisite almond eyes and the never to be for. 
gotten face go fall of onl, expression, and 
feeling. 

Every one of course cold not have it, but 
he conid copy-it,and he did, over and over 
again, 

One of his friends one day congratulated 
him upon haying a picture in the Royal 
Academy, and he laughingly replied that he 
only wighed that such waa the.cage, but that 
he had not eyen been in Engiand at the time 
the picture had been sent-in for.that exhibi- 
tior. 

His friend looked faixly pozziled. 

“TI did not notice the-name of the artist,” 
he said, ‘ but whoever painted it, copied from 
the same model as you took your moch 
admired head from, of thatthere is no ques- 


; tion. 


There is the same somewhat elevated pose 
ofthe chin, the same rare smile upon the lipa; 
the same wistfnl tenderness in the sof brown 
clear eyes; the same ivory hued complexion. 

There could not be two women found with 
such faces, one is enough for a life time, a 
man might be content to gaze at that for the 
rest of his days.” 

“Thank you,” replied Leoni, with feeling. 
‘You praise my own mother, and:you cannot 
do so too highly, for her mind was as-heantifal 
as her body. Sweet madre;” he ended with 
a sigh, “‘ you can perhaps fancy what it was 
to mé to lose her.” 

“Ts is sad to think that so fair a flower 
could fade. I am-sorry fer you Angelo, but 
you must come and-see this picture for your- 
eelf,” and linking his hand within his arm, he 
led him off to Borlington Honse, and never 
stopped until he stood, before: the study in 
question, 

Leoni stood in#rontiof it.in silent wonder. 

It was undonbtedly ‘his mother, but who 
had painted.it he could notgness. He obtained 
a catalogue, and-having found the namber, 
he gazed at the page steadfastly and in be- 
wilderment for there: hefore him he read : 


‘*Bignorine- Marie Angelo.” 
By C, Viviun. 


Who was C. Vivian, and why washbis mother 
entered as.Signorina? 

For the ficet time ik flashed throngh his 
mind thas sabe bed been living under her 
maiden, name, unless indeed her husband: had 
been s.cousin, and she hed mot changed it. 

If this was the cage, he did not know to 
what name he had.a right, 

He remembered how she. had hoped she-had 
not erred in keeping bim from_his.father's 
people, who were notriende toi her. 

In his sorrow at loging her he had not 
thought of aeking for any information which 
it tronbled her to give, and now it came.heme 
to him that he knew absqlintely nothing of 
his history, beyond the fact that, Coupt.Angelo 
was hia kinaman, he determined to-write 
to the Count thas very,night to ask who.and 
what his father had been; and.even then he 
fell to wondering-what cause,of quarrel there 
bad been between his mother the Count, 
: His friend stood by, amu at his con- 
‘usion. 


‘Well, Angelo, haye yon arrived af. the 
bottom of the mystery ?’’ he.enquired. 

“The Lady is my mother,” be returned 
evasively. 

“ Ah! I see, taken before her marriege, or 





possibly the printer sano difference between 
Signore anda, Aignorins.” 

“Very possibly nos, bat I canpos tell yon 
when the pictnre was taken, for I do not know, 
T ghall ba obliged. if you.cam inform, me who 
the cere ig.” PT, 

ts ‘teay, my.dear boy, noi danbt you 
mey beab!e to find .out fall partionbars it oo 
have.a mind to hapame the purehaser. Now 
I myat leaye you, I baye an engagement of a 
very particular nature, and I oagnot offer to 
take you. with me,.s0, am rewoir,”’ and with a 
tender nod, away he went, leaving Leoni 

one. 

An hour Igter there. war &.red, atar attached 
to the portrait of Signorina Maris Angelo, 
and. Leppi Jefs Burlington -Honse with an 
addregpin higpocket. — 

Is was that of a solicitor, and calling a 
hansom, he drove there at.anas, 

The solicitor himself was,ont, but. his, clerk 
sepmed in a confidential mood. 

He did not in the least know who C. Vivian 
was, but he was. sure that.it was a lady, and 
he had caught eight of a letter. addressed to 
her to Lianracken Bay, North Wales, and he 
added that several people, had been to order 
pictures,of her, but that hig chief, Mr. Frazer 
world give; no information cancerning her, 
all orders;had to. go. through him. 

From whatbe could mekeont she was some 
swell, and when the picture wascentto tha Acad. 
emyit.wasnot for sale, nor would shehavetaken 
orders, but something had he thayght. gone 
wrong with her. She had hag domestic disturb. 
ance at home or something, but he added, he 
would ‘get the sack’ if Mr, Frazer knew that 
he had been chattering about hie client's 
affairs, and Leoni smili Teplied that he 
would get him into no trouble.from his friendly 
hints, and in retarn invited.the youth to come 
and ace his pictures, which delighted him 
immensely, 

The studio and. flat of Signor, Angelo were 
things worth seeing, being arranged in the 
Italian style, and with perfect, taste, 

Many a titled lady honoured. it with her 
presence, and the Italian artist promised to 
be the.rage, 

He kept his mental vow, and wrote to the 
Count, waiting in London for big reply. — 

It came, but it certainly was not satisfac- 
tory to Leoni, 

‘My dear cousin,” wrote the old man, “I 
am surprised to find that your mother has 
kept youin ag great astate of ignorance of her 
affairs as she has doneme, her kinsman, and 
before your birth, the sole representative of 
her family. 

“As euch, in her youth, I tried to persuade 
her to marry a man well suited to her in 
wealth and position; bnt with no good result. 
She had too strong a will, had my cousin, 
Marie, and she left Italy against my wishes to 
beeome ‘co: nion’ to Lady Onsithness, who 
then resided in England. 

“Some few years later she came back to the 
land of her birth, more than half broken 
hearted. I saw her onpe—you were a baby 
then—all I conla learn from her was that 
although married, she had lost her husband 
suddenly, and that his family had’ behaved so 
ill to him and her, tha she never meant them 
to‘know of your extatence, for fear they should 
persecute you-as they had done her. ‘Phat, my 
dear boy, is all I can tell you, and J wish I 
knew more, for you are my only relation, and 
one word from me weald bring you into royal 
favour here. 

* Tf'T coulg:see-some- of your hold- 
ing such a position as my gkould hold, 
notwithstanding your mother’s wiltulness, I 
shonid.adopt you as my son, for Ltoeks real 
liking for yon, Makai your basinesa.to aed 
Lady, Oaithneaa, unravel the mystery, 20 
retain to. mein your trnenase, and the fall 
knowledge.of your place in society, sad you 
shall reoeixe & cordia! welcome from 

“ Your.affestionate consis, 
“Qarto ANGELO. 

Leoni,sat,gazingat the y Words, = 

Roman blood. surged thropgh hia veing, 4° 
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knew how much the old Count was respected 
at Naples, and thought the position of his heir 
gould bea truly prond one. 

Thonght teo hew his mother’s face would 
have brightenedi@s such a prospect for him. 
Bat even thougt iis kinsman was ready to 
receive him, there: was a condition attached, 
He must goto him in his own name, and that 
must, he fel, bean honoured one. 

He must im trath find Lady Caithness. He 
plamed himself for not having made more 
progress in his search for-her, for she was the 
friend to whem his mother had sent him. 

He had quickly obtained a peerage, and 
somewhat to. hia¢ he found there was 
no mady Caithness whatever to be found 
vithineits magic pages, and he had made up 
bie ming thet his@mother’s memory must have 
failed her, ail thaahe had supplied him with 
8 Wromg BANTE, 

So he badlat the matter rest, bni now the 
Count spoke of the same: lady, and he must do 
his beat 


Sonchow hetthought-if-ke «could trace out: 
he should 


bs] 
tbe paintercof diia. mother's pictare 
be a the: tuacktof the secret of his birth. 


CHAPTER. Xi. 

Lzont Ayer. conld:searesly force himself 
to step and finish one or tworarfers which: 
were neatly completed. 

He was 


his mot 


in his a cambria: 

chief, having first raised it to his lips juct 
where the name of ‘‘ Constance " was embroi- 
dered, by which it will be seen that he had 
not in any measure forgottenthe Iady who 
had travelled in the train with him ono after- 
noon, as he was journeying London-warda 
from the ‘Nonth, 

Tn trath'thereswere few days when the: 
swect, proud facewwasnot. befozehim in its 
sarky besa xquisite: bloom, 

Over and over again he had comvayed itito 
canvas, but-so- fa he had not succeeded in 


ing himeelf. 

He -thought «much of Ccnatamce: upen his 
way to Lianrosken. It seemed av though he 
could not: put-her ent of his usind; or settle to 
any other subject; no, not evem whem he 
pngpern pe om Sean tented 

matter passntage out, if bwany 
chance he oguld: remember anything more 
which: bis motherhad said to him from time 
to time, thatihe:might piece even her words 
together; tedialp ont the :pnzzle..cf-who he 
really wag, 

The first pars of his journey wag simple 


enough, 

_He had merely to sit in the train and make 
himeelf. , but:at the end of therail- 
wey'rewte -he was obliged to-sravel by. coach, 
avd after that to get from Lianracken to:the 
Bay, and bad some difficulty in.obtaining any 
vehicle to take him there, 

— —e objected.to ‘the wwalk,.but 

, ng | &oi; &e; with 
pig die sketching easel, do. , &e ; 

At length he found a young fallow willing 
to drive himover in a-nioe Jittle Cart, 
who promised to bring him: baek: also if he 
bene - to return, 

vening was Beginning to clase: in, before 
they reached Iignvosken Bay, 

There were two waye from Lianrocken. to 


the Bay—one acrossthe country; thé-other by 
the sea coast, with ac warely beautiful secne . 


nearly allt 
It ig. not to-bewvondered at: that Leani 


detomen, latter, even though it-was a longer 


_His-artistic taste'alone would/have decided 
him in that, hed not the hand of Fate been 
leading him ou, as aesuredly it was. 


f ‘to get away” 
to North Watem:to look for the painter of 


Phe:pon: 
') lositorview round the point which farmed the 
extreme angle of the bay, whithextho waal/ 








{ 


! 


He was enchanted with the views, The 


peeps of; wood, flanked by the bine ocean, 
of great rocks standing ont against the 
not legs blus sky. The sea itaelf, 


stretching int@ the far, far distames, lost in 
dim, vaporous mist, and the white: winged 
boats ssiding upow its breast amidatithe silver 
crests of its breakers, the shiagle aud the 
golden sands below. 

He thought be had. never seen a more 
lovely spot, easd ‘the coming shades of 
evening preventell his stepping to make a 
pr ya the ST camiiiiateene nant, bnt he 
mentally promised Himeelf a day amidst 
these pictaresque:scenss,.and let himeslf be 
driven onwards towaris his destination. 

At one spot/titenmad along whieh they had 
to drive was'so-nerrow and unprotected that 
the youth told him that they must both dis- 
mount, and he would! lead the pony past the 


“poins, 

Oaes on fast, Leoni begamto. linger, first 
for a wild flower, a leck eutttiosen, and then 
to gez3 down at the depth below, where was 
seated a lady at her easel, aketehing the golden 
sunset apon the sex. 

He halted, and-besame as intonested\im her 
as she was in her work. 

y and the driver were owt of sight, 


Where had-heen no habitations of any sort. 
for some distance, and wot one was fren in 


‘| View, 
‘| With dusk nofifar off, in wisdom he shonld |}, 
ha upon his way, but instead.he |, 


eoking over the-cliff at the figure belaw. 

He-could nobt-see the face of the artist. It 
was turned from him, and he could not hawe 
recognised hie greatest friend down that dizay 

i Still, hs thought that the figure 
seemed to be slight ani gracefal, and was 
probably that of a young woman. 

The fact of their sim#arity-of taste made 
him interested in her, and it was not till the 
driver returned on foot to seek him, having 
grown uneasy. at. the-unlooked. far delay, that 
he-could tear hi mecliaawey from the spat, and 
evem thon he: did) ac do. so until he had 
detained/him to anquire whether he knew the 
name of the lady:artiat balow,. but. finding 
that he could) gsin-ms information, he actom- 
panied.the led. renad the point, where they 
fonnd the pony: tial. to a tree stump, and 
nibbling at aw patoh of grass, whieh had found 
its way into the somewlatebarren neighbour. 
hood 


Tho little animal andvhis driver: were great 
friends, and: he whinnied as, ha heard their 
advaneing footsteps, gave up the grass, and 
wasiseon tratting on his way again. 

“Do you kaow wherea lady named Vivian 
lives ?"’ asked Leoni. 

‘* No: sir, I don't, bot there is notimuch 
choice of houses. 

There. ie ous pretty little house in the dell 
Ieading'to the bay, and:half:s .dozen cottages, 
that ie-all.”’ 

“ And how onearth dozpeople fhad a. living 


in such a.spot?”’ inquired the visitor. 
‘*Oh! they are fishermen, and: trade: with 
em”? 


“1 dom see any boata:”’ 

‘Ne, they ane-allcut at their work. 

They: are:away two or three days some: 
times, and. there: have: been ooeasians -when 
the beats. have never! returned at alb! 

Vishermen havn't. a. badiof. reses tlie on, 
antlvifthey sell. their fish dear, they often. lose 
their. lives:cheap in getting it. 

‘The lady nous} ‘live there sin,’ as» he 
pulled up to point out an exqninite golden 
thatched cotta ge) with many gables,averandah, 
and flower-cled: svatls, nestling: inthe midst: of 
a-verdant: garden, enclosed. with-lanzel heilges, 
evergreens. of considerable growth, and 
fewth ery: treez.. 

‘* Whata- charming little: place,”’ exclaimed 
Leoni, ‘and: de you not know the nameaf 
the lady who resides there? " 


‘*T have never heard it,” he returned, “she 
has not been there long, and the men call her 
the good lady, and sometimes the pretty 
lady und they say she is very kind to their 
wivesand children.” 

“ She is*yonng then ?” suggested the visitor, 
‘I don’t know sir,” answered the boy with 
a pnagled look, ‘I don’t expect she is, ag she 
livewslone,” 

‘Wet quitealo12?" 

“Ste has an elierly woman who doemfor 
her, I've seem her in the town, he added,” 
with growing importance. 

Then besominyg refluctive, he began azain,— 
“Ie ‘the lady can’t be very old either 
psir, as the fishermen call ber pretty.’ 

Leoni laughed. “‘ My good fellow," he caid, 
‘“have you yetto learn that age oan ba.as 
beautifal as youth,? the cheek m2y not bees 
smooth, but-therexpression often far excesds 
it in beauty, When the mind is ripening-for 
the harvest,’ 

Then heiléftieffepssking, and Janghedagein, 
recognizing therfact that he was talking over 
the head of Kis companion, who regarded Him 
with a puzzted look. 

By tien they had reached the gate which 
-atood imvitingly open, fcr there ware meither 
ftrampsnmor stray dogs’to keep out at Gien- 
‘roaken: Bary. 

The chiliiren wandered in sometimes, but 
they wers:aiways welcome, and were regaled 
with fimit and biscuits, which probably. ac- 
— for their losing their way rather 


The pony trotted up the drive, and was 
‘drawn up in front of the door, which was 
opened bsfore Leoni-could knack, by a respeot- 
able looking middle-aged woman, who seemed 
somewhat confused at the sight of him. 

**T ey .your pardon, sir,” she said. “I 
quite thonght it was my mistress, and that 
she had got a lifs home from somewhere.” 

Then catching sight of the easel in the trap, 
sho: began-agwin, 

‘‘ T see you have brought her things sir, and 
that will be a help to her. My lady ia a great 
walker, so I suppose she preferred to remain 
on foo Wiil you please to walk in?” 

Leoni went. ia at once, thinking to havea 
better talk. with the housekeeper alone, than 
with the driver listening to every word they 
said. 

Nor was he wrong. 

His heart gave a bound as.he.saw upon the 
wall of the tastefully. srranged room, & epirited 
sketoh of bis mother, in water. ars, from 
which there was no donbt whatever, that the 
picture at.the Acadamy had been, painted. 

The woman saw that he was attracted by 
the portrait,,and turned.to bim at.once, 

“A veny beautiful face, sir, ig it not?” she 
asked. 

“Most, lovely,” he. replisd, ‘' I bought one, 
which was without doubt painted from it, at 
the Royal Academy.” 

‘‘ My mietress beard. so this morning, at 
least.she heard that it was.sold, I should say; 
and she was. very glad, Sheis not a lady to 
telk much, but she mentioned that. You see, 
sir, I lived in the family when she was born, 
though I left.to.be marrieti scoa after,” andthe 
widow.sighed, 

‘Ab! you, have bad your troubles then,” 
said, Leoni, sympathetically. 

“‘ Indeed I hava, who.bas not? Her Majeaty 
herself has not been shielded. from them, so 
how can J expect, to. ba.?” 

“No, they come to ue all, J have lately 
gone through. a heavyone. I have lost my 
mother,’’ eaid. the young man,,sofily, 

“I know what. that, ig. top, sir,” returned 
‘the, other, ‘“and I,am-sorry far you, but there 
axe, worse, troubles than;ours.. God sends death 
—it. comes to, all—and it is hononrable, but 
there,! people have.worse, to. put up, with than 
‘that. Tronbles.brou upon. them by their 
nearest and dearest, thoseumust be hard indeed 
+o bear, and, the dearer they are, the.worse itis. 
There are many who suffer like. that. If we 
could seathe lady, who sat for that picture, for 





The lad shook:his-head, 


instanca. 
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[LEONI'S HEART GAVE A BOUND AS HE SAW UPON THE WALL A PORTBAIT OF HIS MOTHEB!] 


“TI remember her as like that, as two peas 
in a pod, but if 1 could see her now, I'll 
warrant she is sad enough to break her heart, 
so far as these hearts of ours ever do break. 
Bometimes I think the expression is a wrong 
one. Even when I saw her last she was the 
ghost of herself.” 

*“ You remember her! Come, that is good 
besring. I have come all this way to learn all 
I could concerning the lady who sat for that 
prtrait,” he said in an agitated voice, 

The housekeeper regarded him keenly. 

**1 do not know much ef the affair, sir, I was 
very young myself at the time, no doubt my 
mietrees will be able to tell you more than I 
cun do,and more accurately, all I knew was 
just the talk of the servant's hall. You could 
not have been a friend of the poor lady's sir, 
you are too young for that,” 

“No Iam not, indeed. She was the dearest 
friend I ever had in my life, but she never 
spoke to me of her early days, you will do me 
® very great favour if you can tell me anything 
bout them,” and he pressed a bank note into 
the housekeeper’s palm as he spoke. 

“Thank you, sir, I am sure you are very 
g: od,”’ she said, with her most gracious smile. 
**Money is always acceptable, but there was 
n >t the least “| I would have told you all 
1 know with pleasure.” 

“ Tbanks if you would do so,” 

* Well, sir, as you know the lady, you are 
aware that she was a Miss Angelo, and that 
she came from Italy. She was not an especial 
favourite with the servants, they thought her 
proud for her —- in life, and, as a rule 
English people don’t think much of foreigners 
more especially when they are in a dependant 
position, for Miss Angelo was my lady’s com- 
panion, yéa must know, and received her 
wages like the rest of us. 

* Bat if the servants didn’t think much of 
her, Lady Caithness did ! 

“There was no one like Miss Angelo, and 


ture done of her, at the same time the artist 
came to paint those two, sir, of Lord Caithness 
and herself; and I have heard her tell visitors 
that Miss Angelo had more in her little finger 
than she herself had in her whole head. 

‘*'Then all at once she saddened. 

‘* There was @ deal of talk of her having a 
sweetheart, but we never knew for certain who 
‘it was, for there is no doubt that several gentle- 
men admired her and were paying her atten- 
tions. 

‘** Those most at the house were a rich com- 
moner Mr. Ringwood, Sir Roger Chetwynd, 
and Viscount Venwood, and I suppose she was 
fretting about one of them. hen a woman 
— miserable, love is generally at the bottom 
of it.” 

**But which of them did she marry?” he 
enquired, eagerly. 

“That's more than I can tell you, sir. I 
never heard that she married at all. There is 
no doubt that Lady Caithness knew, but she 
never opened her lips to any one.”’ 

‘* And what became of the three gentlemen 
you have named?” 

‘*Not much good, sir, I think it unsettled 
Som. Be = seemed —_ Hog oy a 

ingw ied very young, Sir er to 
the turf, and Viscount Venwood shot himself. 
It is a long time ago, but Miss Angelo’s name 
was mixed up with the affair I know, although 
she had fled from England some months before. 
I often wondered whether my lady knew what 
had become of her or no, but I think, not, for I 
often surprised her looking at the picture with 
tears in her eyes.” : 

‘And you really don’t know who she mar- 
ried ?" repeated Leoni, in a disappointed tone, 
* No; in fact, sir, I don’t believe she married 
at all, that was what was said in the servant's 
hall, but of course it might not have been 
right. Any way my lady never seemed to get 
over the lossof her till her little one came to 
comfort her—that is my present mistress, sir, 
and a very sweet woman she is,”’ 





nothing too good for her, and she had that pic- 





Leoni — ae b Spy to | 
theory, but id so & preoccupi 
manner, and a clouded brow. 

The housekeeper’s words had disheartened 
him very greatly. 

“I see you don't know much of my mistress, 
sir,” she said, in a somewhat agrieved voive. 
‘* Most folks hear her name with a smile, she 
is a dear, good lady.” ‘ 

‘-Nodoubt but Lady Caithness, is she iv- 
ing here too?” 

‘* Bless me, sir, she has been dead for years. 
I thought you were a friend of the family, or 
I should not have spoken so freely. As it is, 
Lady Constance would probably me for 
chattering. My poor husband used to say to 
me, ‘ Bessie, my girl, your tongue is a bit too 
long,’ and perbaps he was right after all.” 

‘* Lady Constance!" said Leoni, eagerly. 

“ Was that the name of Lady Caithnesss 
daugbter ?” : f 

“Why, sir!’’ replied the woman, impa- 
tiently, “you must know that, if you have 
come here to see her, bat I wish to. goodness 
she was home. 

“T should be in a rare fidget if she had not 
sent her easel home by you. It is not safe the 
way she remains out sketching the sunsets, 
often till almost dark. She is too young and 
handsome to go about alone, bat she would not 
thank me for my opinion. I am buta servant 
and I hold my tongue.” 

‘The in the trap is mine, ~ | good 
woman, not hers, but I ve I saw her 
sketching a Le further point of the bay, 
some one was £0,’ 

ue Gaset, Sesame s exclaimed the other 

wing white to her lips. 

7 Heaven grant that it was not Lady Ccn- 
stance, for the tide has passed the point. I 
have been watching it dash up over the r 

and if she is there she is lost, there is not a boat 
left in the bay,” and she burst into a flood of 


(To be continued.) 
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[PATIENCE AND SUE WERE LOCKED IN ONE ANOTHER'S ARMS IN A 


NOVELETTE—concluded.) 


A FISHER’S LASS. 


—0i— 


CHAPTER VIII, 


_ Ovn party of friends were not long settled 
in eeparate lodgings at Scarborough, next 
door to each other—for Mr. Fargon struck ut 
joint-housekeeping in a furnished house, as 
proposed by 8. Robert—before Richard, 
nonchalant as ever, joined them. 

Mrs. Robert Herringly was undeniably 
cool to him. his unole rather less talkative 
than usual, while Belle showed evidence of 
trouble on his account. Her air was tired 
and languid, and round her eyes were red 
rims, and this did not tend to heighten her 
somewhat tame prettiness. 

After coming direot from fuller and richer 
charms Richard found it somewhat hard to 
carry out success’ his double part. Then, 
again, it did not add to his comfort that the 
volatile Tommy was in the condition known 
as “having his back up;" not a word of 
inquiry or of friendly cheeriness did that 
gentleman vouchsafe him, though they played 
in the same eleven for three consecutive days. 
Richard would much have preferred having a 
“few words,” than this assumption of ease 
wh a = not ease, meted out to him. 

r. Fargon was openly grumpy, and as for 
Neily, what he thoweks he pro a oe & guilty 
Conscience needs no accuser—in her dark eyes 
Upset his dignity more than everything else 
Pat together. 

He was fast arriving at that stage when 
men count the cost of their , and he 
did Rot disguise from himself that his was 
Costing him a vast deal more than he had 
bargained for. Already his private extra- 
vagancies were pressing him hard. 

A dark look-out this for Patience Merrick, 
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could she but have seen into her recreant 
lover’s heart at this junotore; but she at 
least was calm and untroubled save for that 
one small thorn in her flesh—the continued 
silence of her ewn people. 

By a singular coincidence old Adam 
Merrick’s death was not recorded in print, 
and although Patience regularly bought the 
local paper, she knew as yet nothing of it. 
Now a small paragraph struck her, relative to 
some fishing gear, “lately the property of 
me Merrick, now of his son, Tom Mer- 
ri Te 

She read these mysterious lines over and 
over again, making nothing very olear of 
them. Had the old dad given up the 
fishing? And why was this gear now the 
ay of Tom? Tom was the youngest. 

here was Jem? She very much wished 
Roland had been at home, and for once she 
gave wee he repining at her lonely lot. 
She had y no one to speak to but her 
servants, or, if she chose, to the undersized 
clergyman, who had called upon her and 
offered his friendly services in any emer- 
gency. 

This course did not occur to her as it might 
well have done had she liked him better. 
Bhe should not even know her husband's 
address for two or three days, so she must 
disobey his wishes for the first time, by 
writing again to her old old home. 

That she could not help, what she felt 
worst too, was having to pocket her pride 
when she was so offended with them for not 
answering those other two letters. But the 
creeping suspense that settled down upon and 
marred every bit of brightness in her life was 
not to be borne. By nature she was exacting 
and intolerant of everything that shackled her 
personal freedom, 

And it was snch a dull life, this secluded 
existence in the dainty riverside house which 
now, in the close, hot days, rendered it difficult 
for the sea-bred maiden to breathe. The place 





MOMENT |, 


was just as dainty, but it closed in upon her 
and suffocated her; the novelty was gone and 
she was too much alone, 

This solitude was so different to that other 
solitude she had virtually chosen to adopt by 
the open sea, 

There, every wind that sprang up, every 
turn of the tide,the very seas and storms, 
were repeated changes. 

Here, all was close and stifling; the very 
river ge confined age she — — dis- 
tingui le on the opposite ban ome- 
fon pea msg voice of _— discontent, those 
banks seemed to near in upon ber every oy. 
just as in some weird story she had devoured, 
@ coffin smallened each day a little, until its 
victim went mad with horror. 

Those people on the opposite bank were 80 
perpetually gay: they had parties, and sang 
and danced among the trees. For her there 
was nothing; even her new dresses became & 
monotony since there was no one to see them 
but herself ; and then her head developed a 
knack of aching, a sensation utterly new to 
her, and in her growing morbidness she 
wondered if she were going mad like that 
unhappy wretch in the contracting coffin. 
Even books palled upon her enjoyment. 
Somehow, they were all alike, and she grew 
to loathe the wearying sameness, would list- 
lessly read the last chapters first, then the 
opening ones, finishing or not, as her temper 
held out, by the middle part. 

For literary merit she cared nothing. Style 
was ® closed appreciation to her. So there 
was nothing but the story to fall back on 
—poor, impatient, hangry heart. ‘ 

She found no pleasure in dusting, arranging, 
and re-arrapging her belongings in the eeveral 
rooms, 

After all, the things looked the same in one 

lace as in another. No sooner had she 

ught flowers and dieposed them in vases of 

quaint designs than they withered and 
drooped in the close atmosphere. 
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And it was but a mockery of relief when 
she tucked back the deeply frilled curtains and 
window laces for a little air to force its way in. 

She could not always be gardening where 
the small space restgieted her honest labour to 
@ minimum, neithemeould she be for ever on 
the river. 

This diversionwwas/ecoming intolerable to 
her by reason @fiumugh raceness from other 
hoats—mostly tome senlled by gentlemen 
rowers, who wouldipemsistently follow hers and 

a8.often.aa not ineommaderher in the manage- 


parame 
4é& the looks and elzewhere her defi and 


self-reliant en murmured 
a ay — made her. fearless-eyes flash re- 
sentfol fi 

Why shoala noéiaswoman manage her own 


bent ?-and she ledkeé with Bt ew. ; 
on the incompstents Who mismanaged theirs, | take methe 


and #80 nearly came; to 

And once, when) ane 

beside her at a lock scrimmage, she 
alent? ae she shat others joined: 

and fer a momen ‘the cynosnre 
eyersnd the object .oftangemonnt af alam. 
rent sdmpiration, 


After this, ashe allowed her little i—- 
idle at its lawn moorings and hireia =| 


grief. 





the landing etege, bat sitting in the ate: 
whilst.a Thames boatmen made out bhisthemr | 
did mot suit’ her vigorous temperament. atvaill. | 
Egerymenve tingled to knock him off the-slid- . 
ing feat and take the souls herself. Ideal 
‘ pleagnre"’ waa this to.one who could pull a 
cobble through.a pretty high sea-and — no 
partionlar sammim on the muscles. Yes, she 
would pocketiiierprite and write once more to | 





Jem, | her 


Posting it herself no mischance bap 
to this epistle, and it was duly delivered at | 
ber cold home. 

According to arrangement that if anything | 
came from Patience it was to be opened, Tom 

Merrick and Sue spelt out the contents care- 
t ully. | 

“Wrote twice afore!” said Sue, me ge 
‘‘No wonder she feels hurt and sare; 
she’s married, you see, after-all. Anhtine!” 
Snapping her hardy fingers, “ for ali their ugly 
hints of wickedness. As if'a Merrick wasn’t | 
top proud for muck o’ that sort!” 

She was a bonnie fishwife, and one af the 
photographed beauties.of the shop windows, 
and her mature was pure and trne aa her clear 
blae eyes were honest. 

“ Lets write back, Tom, now—this minnit. 
Pore gel ! ‘she don't know a wordbont the 
feyther’s death, not that we'll ach, har 

aught with bein’ a part causa o’ that—nor of 
our weddin’, nor of Jem's goin’ away, nor 
nothink, And all ‘these blessed weeks we've 
bin miscallin’ her rigit down crnel! We'il set 
to work, we will,” rushing reand her “ 
little best room for writing materi 
“Fancy!” said the smart little pa oe 
“* Mrs. Roland Harper!' Don’t. it loos fine 
now writ onton the enyelope? and won't. I 
jeet.let Martha Trudgste get a glimpse. o’t 
atore I drops it into the post-office, ‘And. who 
is that you be pennin’ to?’ cha'll‘ask all of ® 
Duret with curosity, aad J alta]! just say, snr 
prized like, and giving her a look as she won’s 
forgit in a hurry, ‘Why, our Patience,. of 
couree, ,oe 

, ‘* She'll go roun’ wi’’t!°” said Tom, ghuck, 
ing. 

“ Yes,” said Sue, with ome heat, “I mean 
ber to. She've bin-roun’ a deal too much 


a’ready. She’s like a carp for offal, is Martha 
Trudgate.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


Trere long dreary weeks élapsed hefore 
Patiencs saw her husband again, and the 
period to her had passed.in a prond sick 
misery: 

She, too, was all too quickly counting the 
cost of her pleasures, and in no measured 








| and he knew not how close a revenging Ne- 


The letter she received from her husband— 
he who had taken her away from her home in 
such rapid fashion—had been.@o cold in 








tantrums over and she's gone to join neat and 
make. it. 


te Pim nae so.sure a8 they ain’s married!” 


answer tothe passionate one<@iewebich she} “ Not * gaid the parlourmaid; “ bat, 
informed him of her father’s oh lor! I. I was!” 
This cut hereto the heart, mu@erery euc-| “Well,” said the more nervous cook, 
cessive day sli@ read anew Bae's one | “* Wise: 
and contrasted them. “Do? ‘Why, eat the rest of 
The warmth of the one had for ourreupper, sad’ go and 
slighted more} get sonte wine out Gf the diming:ream, and 







crushing ‘the eoliimess: , for 


whose salse sheshadigiven up 
Her Peerage ste PEt Ipokon 
now, and hademat ‘aid heamight 













vangry ‘that.ehe een 

To her it was incomprebensible, but she. 

keenly reeall 8 ae that be had: ikway 
at 


. ‘people, 

ae : in d wh Q 

me Sire meracae 
pee eaten Rare ool rasping 


cummandietbrightest, toas 


gawe-busimess reasons Prag presen 5 mre 
petalantly, had she ‘thought him | wages pear to the good. I shall 


end asked; 


eee ee eee inane a8 hee mal Bs 


don evento lenses wethin 


in tee antes to think overin | 
amazed’ review to whet pass she had brougtté. 


self. 
He had raised within this danghter of sea- 
kings a spirit he would find it hard indeed to 
bend or subdue. Better had he lingered awhile 
instead of leaving her in such hot haste, His 
| passion was dead. Seifinterest-had killed it; 


mesis was upon his track. 

She was sitting listlessly upon her couch at 
the open windaw of the.room faging the river, 

nting for air, forthe Angyst heat was some- 

awful in the, stifling closeness of tha 
place she, now hated. 

Her costume was not.so dainty, for sorrow 
and hot anger cambined her com 
paratively indifferent. Her black robe, fagad 
with white, suited her fairness well enough, 
but. that fairness, was.dashed with something 
that marred ita sweetness—something; thas, 
given a name, was brooding revenge, 

Patience Merrick was nota ein to sufferia 
silence, and the letter she had that morning 
received from her bnsband ronsed every deop 
of blood, in, her to sharp resentment.. 

What did.itmean?, Was he leaving her for 
good.that he.spoke,of monay setslemensa and 
laszyace? She wanted po manay gettlemente, 
and.she desired the imgertinent interference 
of no.lawyers, 

Their quarrel wasthsirawa. She would be 
beforehand wish him in the lesving,. Sine 
loathed herself in,mad, passion; she detested 
every room.inthatiny hogse, and. wondered 
she..could ever haye seen, any; heamty :in its 
cramped Sap ner oe 

When he came.back af, theend of the week 

he. would, find. no wife to greet hima She 
droooed bert ploy in her. mourning gar 
menta, packed few, necessaries, took 
what money, had been left. hen,.andd 
after she had cleverly, given both.the. maids | thay. 
an afserncon’s holiday, with; igstrnctiona to 
provide themselves with a Jateh-key, Jest. she 
should be,on the ziver, when, they got. back, 

“ Well, thia is a queer stant,and no, mia, 
take!’’ said.the elder. of Ahem on. discavesing 
that st was eleven. o'olopk, and missus had, nos 
ot ‘* Sorely,ghe.cantt be,.om; the. river 

‘Not she!” said the other, ‘‘Etald, you 
they'd had. bleseed.row. Lain’é,beena par- 
lourmaid, for five years, for. nothing... She’ve 


"| os ep 
as aang as, they og 


then we’lf go to bed.” 

“IT can’t, for thedife of mo! TB féelethat 
nervous. P" rapes drowned.io one-af'them 
nasty looks.” ; 


z Pecan the likes o’ her don tiitown, not 
ki dorseigumaty 


le, Way, Cy, she'dogate 
wanted ‘em, 


if: my on the river, whine 
‘bomnetshe didn’t, she'd a hin with 
iG wre havestdoemeeedirdees nk. 
joly.easy till one or-other of ‘em-turna 
a they'll do together as lovin’ 
evend p’raps they won't. I guess 
1 ay us off and shut 


k h 
ss Semen om wh 


- Taball,” said cool, 
. “T oan't afford to bea 
good, T aid.” thought we was settled: down be 


Jane | 

“I didn’t,” she said, counting on her fingers, 
“June, Jaly, August. Well, it's pretty quick 
work; but often enough it doa’t last no 
fonge r. ” 

of never entered into the mind of Patience 
to leave word of her whereabouts. Of conrse 
he would know where to find her. Where 
should she go but to the old home, and to her 
own people? 

As the, shrewd parlonrmaid had predicted 
80 it came'to pass. 

Mr. Harper came back alone, paid them 


com-j off, gave ap the farniehed cottage, and Kew 


knew the Harpera no more. 
‘Fairly riddled,” said Richard Herringly 
to himeelfias he finally settled accounts with 
the honee- bat one Half the world 
lives'by cheating the other-half. Bat it’s an 
iM-wind that blews no goed. She/l) find her- 
self in the ~wromg—box wher ‘Her -hot temper 
cools. I don'tfamoy TD shall care to trouble 
abous seeing anymore of 'the-Nerthumberland 
coast, and they'll have*their work cut out to 
find Relvad Harper.” 
Quite himself again, he rusted back to 
Scarborough, and mar -himself’ so vastly 
le that ever his-sulky aunt once more 
took him into favoar;-emd’Belis’s prettiness 
bloomed’ afresh; like ‘Gloire de Dijon roses at 
the seeond-flowering. aie ian wt 
As for Nelly Fa gle. was P wild with 
delight, Ser aomealied ted Tommy in a sort of 


rapture. 

Many turned ind aah 408 =~ beppy 
levera, and, out te. ano 
costar had. scored a.,hpndred off yo 


ge week” 
2: “Way jast 


pe nf 


¢ tell me ite just every- 
thingy ait a Jbnt. fai, I should 
know. How glead_Lam. no w,.dear,.tbas 1 took 
your advice, and: asid mokbing; bat if was 
dreadfully difficult ; my tongue itched.so round 
oe and. tell ‘nim, Lknew alliabaus what 


was boshering him.” 
Toa jolingled you didn't, Bee. Whasisit 
some old aanmenatent’ ‘ @ atiiLtongue makes 





either tagk,on another lover—they,all doas.it, 





mood or calm. 


; don’t you see, aponer nor later—or else her 


“Tt ont said Nellie, depurely; ‘ I. dare- 
aay whoever originated theeaying was a dis- 
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atable old: person: whe hed: @ great deal . to 
ide.” lai Bi ; 

An incoming yacht attracted Abein attention 
for some time, and. then, after the arowd of 
watohers had dispersed, Migs Fexgon an- 
nonnoed. the Hisnoveny thasibex poakes had been 
picked, ep rgmeen inordinately, as 

$.gome | 
. “Bot, may. deer young lady,” said an old 
gentleman, his face all in a righteous.glow of 
indignation, ‘sit is. 4 gerions matter.” 

“It is,’ said Nelly, laughing egain, ‘‘ Zor.the 
poor thief has,takem al] his trouble,” holding 
up her out poeket, “ to.aay nothing of the risk, 
jaat to ges @ Astle bag purse fuli.of peppar- 
mints; it’s juahlovely. I felt a fombling: in 
my pocket, and nearly cracked with. langbing 
lest I should spoil the jake. I hope, ir,” 
looking straight a& him, ‘you will enjoy, those 
peppermints; shayare the very beat qaality, as 
I.bought them, for a poor old woman who bas 
spasms,” 

“By Jove, Bee! you did that well; heslunk 
off like an eel.”’ 

“And now, Temmy, tell meal] about it,” as 
they coolly walked away. 

And Tommy duly related the well-worn 
story of how his friend had been in a denee of 
@ scrape with this handsome fisher maiden, 
bat. how @ lucky freak on her part had freed 
him from it, for:that.she-had broken :withbim 
of her own: aeoord, and hed. gons.away, he sup- 
pored, back to her own people.” 

‘And there'll be no more bother?” asked 
she. “ Whatif she sbhonid repent, though, 
Tommy, and come back again ?:” 

Tommy grinned. 

“She can’t very well,’ waschia next remark; 
“he's an asifally.cuke chap; she don’t even 
keow hianame. I'm:dagshad-if I could carry 
ous things so clevenl y, ag ha does.” 

“ You aremet wantedsta,” said Nelly, with 
mock. gravity; “‘ mot-those sart.ofshings.” 


—— 


CHAPTER X. 


_Ir was with strangely mixed feelings Pa. 
tiance Merrick fonnd bereeli- nearing her. old 
home, A wild tamnlsuona sorrow was pniling 
aé her heartstrings, anda ort,of stifled anger 
that was half shame and swhally resentment 


made hereyea blaze til ‘the red diaga round | 


b= pupils.overeame the greyness oftheir usual 
colour, 

She had not calonlated when leaving her 
home, her husband, and. his -protection. pon 
this overwhelming feeling of loneliness. that 
closed in upon her-shripking senses in thus.re- 
Wislting the old aecnatamed scenes, as it were, 
anew personality. She wasnot Patience Mer- 
tick, the fisher maid, now; she was ia..wife, 
Sad & weman with enlarged ideas of things 
qpite outside of and beyond the conception of 
‘hose with whamshe had: used to.liva Her 
very manners were difiszemt and ker modes of 
Shought; her clathing even wonld.make her a 
sa Savile of conversational interest to the 


folk, 
All this flooded her mind with insdequete 
pal”, She knew their fluent tongues, well, 
aud how nothing escaped their vigilant: eyes 
4nd their aharp comments. 
, How would she. beat it? She had. always 
heen sufficiently unpapular ag. living .9 ibit 
Sbove herself, “and: there would be many 
glad enough to point, the finger of scorn npon 
her in her lowered, congition—-for so, she 
looked: at it now-——and could. she bnt, haye 
weed the, train ghe wonjd have retraced her 


Daripg the first, part of her hurtied jaurney 
Ske sat. in a. dazed, listless, misexy, ab 
solataly thinking of nothing. I was.not,till 
amilier landmarks awoke her deadening 
{acuities than she xealised her trne poaition, 

But she was borne onward. with merciless 
Speed, and the very glide. of the wheels be. 
neath on, the irenway seemed to rive her 
aching brain, 


Atterthoughts thrust themselves forward 


wondering, and yet stexn judging fisher | veil 


for her digeomfozture.at every paint, antil she 
reeks mad, soared.at) what abe had done. 

W Rolend ever forgive her? Why had 
she been so hasty? How her action in thus 
leaving her husband and his home seemed to 
appear to her torinred. mind as. childish and 
unreasonable. 

It. was-not customary among these honest 
folk for.a.wife to,vigit her maiden home for 
the. first, time without her husband. No 
greater elur could.a,man put upon, his bride 
than sllowing her to-do-this.alene, 

4s.we know, Patience: had thought of this, 
and determined to wait; but in her anger:aad 


heat of resentment she had forgotten—that) 


was.it, she had forgotten. 

Gibes and jeers—noas very delicately veiled 
—wenld be upon every tongue: that her fiae 
gentleman had slighted her. 

She saw now, bat too late, that she had put 
herself into a thoroughly false position, and 
when thisis the case, there is but one thing 
to. do—brave it out with the best grace one 
may. 

This, poor, proud, angry Patience deter- 
mined must be her course, and she inwardly 
braced herself up to it.as the train neared the 
small home. station, 

None should guess her pain. She would 
hold her head high and defy the woret they. 
could: say. Tom and Sae would be her friends; 
they would uphold her honour, ay, and her 
agtions, af any cost. 

Wistfally ebe gazed ont at the well-re. 
membered. scenes, at the rocky headland, with 
its roins and lighthouse, by the crowded 
burial ground, where her father now lay—for 
a Merrick had a right to be buried there with 
their kith-and-kin. 

How often had she rambled -amongst tho 
crumbling gravestones, éeciphering the well- 
nigh obliterated epitaphs? How-often‘had she 
trilled on that high vantage ground at the 
sound of the mighty sea thandering-in on the 
ancient rocks sofar-below? What a terrible 
requiem for the silent dead in this waird 
resting-place! 

Near the Lady Chapelwas the ‘‘ Merrick's"’ 
corner. She could seo is now, though her 
pained eyes rested on flying fields of rough 
stubble, for the harvest was gathered in. 
Soon it would be autumn, then winter on-this 
high, open coast. 

Saddenly she determined that: before going 
to Tom and Saeshe would visit that corner 
of crumbliag old tombe and see her father's 
grave, Sbe was impatient till the train 
stopped and she got out, 

Withont a thought for her own solitary box, 
which was hustied on to the gravel, direction 
uppermost, she eet out for her destination, 
walking with evwift-wehemence, her veil down 
and her hands clasped under her rich mantle, 

It was abont fonr,o’olock, and gun ficing 

wae over af the fort, and the first. difficulty 
that:presented itself was. the non-admitignos 
of atrangers. - 
Again, unthinkingly, she raised her heavy 
il and looked siraight.at the denier of ber 
right of way, to whom she..was,as well knowa 
ag.his own bairns, and said,— 

“Iam Patienee Merrick ; let mein that I 
may see where hedies,”’ 

Then, her voice.qnivered.so that it was,only 


by a grand.effort wt seli;masateny she escaped, 


a completeibreak down. 

Patience, qniteapcongcions of all thie, walked 
rapidly fonward through the barrack yard,, paat 
the heavy gana, piles, of.ammanition, and no 
one especially noticed her. 

It, was. “ the season,” and strangers with 
orders to see.the fort were not uncommon; 
and then, too, it was the,men's tea hour, so, 
save forasentry here and there, at this hottest 
honr. of the August day the burying.ground 
round ang about the mournfal ruins was 
deserted. 

With ewitt, undeviating footsteps she went 
to the well-known corner where the Merrick 
tombs were, and looked with dry eyes down 
upqn her father’s.newly-made grave. 





** Dear, kind, Sua,” she murmnned, gratefally, 





‘aeeing fresh flowers made intos,n20gh wreath 


bezide a bundle’ of dried seaweed which Tom 
would, have, pnt. 

‘* Bat, dear daddy,’ she whispared, “I was 
away,and I did not. know.” 

How wellebe knew those cottageflowere. She 
could see Sue picking them. ‘The xed daisies 
were from roots she bad herself planted and 
tended. Thea, hoy'slove.had, been, ber father's 
especial pride, and the layender he always 
gathered and. dried himecif. The spray of 
heliotrope—she, oalied it. ‘‘ gherry pia’—was 
from her-own window, pot, gait 

Yes, sha conid regal. it alltoo, distinctly, 
and she had lefs. if for what? She heard a 
little whir.of sonnd close beside her, and looked 
round fo see directly in her pathway a mag- 
pie. It. was.really a, domestie pat, belonging 
to,one of the, seldier’s wives, bat to. Patience 
Merrick it was gn illL.omea. Shae was not 
above the common superstition of her race, and 
gazed upon the creature with curions dread at 
her heart. 

What was, goiog to happen? ‘'Churck! 
charck!’' piped the bird, but being in no 
friandly mood, the exaited woman turned her 
back upon it so snddenly that is flew skirling 
into the ruins, 

This little incident disheantened Patience 
afresh, and her spirit aank dismally ; bat the 
fresh wind from _.off the sea, &3.in tarning she 
directly faced it, revived her, aad she choked 
apne uncomfortable sensations of coming 
evil. 

The scene—she was sitting now upon the 
extreme ed geot sheroaky prominence—cheered 
her-inexpresgibly. She was singalarly liable to 
outside impressions, and the sea,so far below 
her was fparkling and heaving with the incom- 
ing tide; the enn was, shiping gloriously, and 
busy Tyne wasrife with steamer traffic.- Big 
vessels. were pseaing on, the watery highway, 
and the fishing cobbles were flecking their 
brown sails and dipping their merry prows in 
the dancing waves, making her,long to be once 
more: with them,.aa. ahe had 80 aften.been with 
Jem-and Tom, 

Se was nothing at this instant bat the 
hardily-reared fisher maid; ber blood coursed 
through her veins, and her head, inetead of 
aching, seemed olear and bright, so that she 
cond: look fearlessly ont to the fature with 
that warlike sense,ef atrnggle which had always 
been inherent within her, prompting her to 
shun the less romantic youth with whom she 
bad.been hronght. up. 

“Why, Patience!” 

“Oh! Sue, dear, how you startled me! I 
waecoming alang soen.” 

The two. were lacked in eagh others arms, 
and Sue :hsatened to.explain that being at the 
station to sea her mother off:to Zarra, she had 
almost fcil over Patience’s box, and had rushed 
back home, but not finding her thexe had con- 
cluded: she. might, be.at the grave. 

“And I'm glad you did,dearie. My! bow 
nice you do look in your gran’ mournin’.” Not 
for:worlds would Sae let. Patience feel she was 
startled at ber sadness; but afterwards she 
said'to. Tom, L.was aimest struackdamb with 
the-gorzrow in herface; tain’t all for feyther, 
thare's.sam mat more.” 

She nearly bit,her-tongne off to keap, baok 
the ingniry which was, afew minutes later, 
asked shrilly by Martha Tradgate, so creel on 
hook, she issued fram some of the soldiers’ 
quarters, as tha two were psasing qui. 

‘+ And wher's yarmon the nao?” 

Up went the yellow head and.clearly the 
grey eyes: mat thoge.of the questioner, 

“Not. era,’ said Patience, calmly. ‘I 
chore to.come by myself. 

Martha Tradgate laughed. Already she 
bad had a clack at the entrance gate with 
Jacob. Mills;and had. drawn her own conclu. 
sieRg. 





CHAPTER XI. 
Riapanp Herzswary hed not long left the 
honse agent/s offigeas Kew before a, handsome 
sea-faring man entered is, and ingnired of a 
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red-headed youth, perched on a stool, for the 


priocipal. 
For this he had to wait some con- 
siderable time, for he kad gone to the bank, 


and was having a with the friendly 
mansger about his late client, whore money 
he was pa in. 

Jem Merrick soon grew weary of looking at 
the éingy § walls —— with house aot ee 
ments sun . otographs 
some of the most bee meme many 

He kicked his heels to some , Since 


purpose 
his restlessness induced the fiery. headed youth | there. 


to talk to him to wile away the time. 

It was quite natural that during the absence 
of his superior he should put on side and talk 
about the firm's business, which just now 
happened to be this very errand to the bank. 

“What did you say that chap’s name 
was?” asked Jem Merrick, cutting in across a 
valuable tide of gratuitous information. 

* Why, Harper—Mr. da Harper, a 
commercial traveller, I guess, though nobody 
about here seems to know for certain what he 
was. Anyhow, he’s paid us through the nose 
for a clear twelvemonth, and he and his girl," 
winking his eye impudently, ‘‘ have only lived 
there three; this is the villa,” tapping a small 
photograph with his pocket knife. 

Jem's blood boiled, but he said nothing. 

At this moment the house agent walked in. 

Jem Merrick lest no time in intimating that 
his business was of a private nature,and Master 
Red-head was very quickly ordered off to get 
his tea, 

“ Well,” said Mr. Winter, after some con- 
versation, ‘this gets in i You say, 
sir, you tracked your man from a Mr. Fargon’s 
residence in Queen’s Gate—I know it well— 
oor firm had the letting of it—to Charing 
Cross, where you missed him ; that afterwards 
you caught sight of him here from the river, 
and that Haines, the hotel-keeper, said I had 
let him a house; quiteright; Idid. But now 
comes the funny part; it is not commercial 
gents, as a rule, that visit at Mr. Fargon’s, and 
you say he was in evening dress, which proves 
he must have been a visitor—most likely, a 
dinner guest. Now, I'll be perfectly frank 
with you, for I see you are an honest man, and 
in trouble of some sort. Excuse me, but I 
shouldn't be a bit surprised if you are not Mrs. 
Harper’s brother, for you are as like as two 
peas ina " 

Jem nodded. 

* Jast so; and that she is Mrs. Harper, or 
at any rate thinks she is, I have not the least 
doubt in the world, but—it isn’t thought so 
here, you see, and folks fought shy of them. 
That's as may be; the world can but judge by 
appearances, and appearances, unfortunately, 
were dead against them.” 

Jem would have spoken, but Mr. Winter 
raised bis hand. 

‘* Stop, my man. I may assist you by tell- 
ing you a very curious thing which I have 
heard within the last half-hour—very curious. 
Little Malkins, a high church curate here, told 
my friend, the bank manager, that to the best 
of his belief the man is living here under a 
feigned name, and that’s possible, you see— 
indeed, more than probable under the circum- 
stances—common enough—common enough— 
and it wouldn't do for me to ask questions ex- 
cept about money, d’y’see, if I wanted to let 
Westrop Villa, not,’’ chuckling, ‘‘ but what it 
always is let, and uncommonly well, too. He 
may then, I say, have married your sister 
under a feigned name. Do you follow me? 
But little Malkins—a terrible nincompoop he 








is, too—can't say more than he thinks—mind, 
he only thinks that he has met him somewhere ' 
under some other name, but as I know he used | 
to go a good deal to Queen’s Gate, with the in. ! 
tention, 80 ’tis said, of trying for Miss Fargon’s 
money, why, ‘logically,’ he may have met him 
there. Ob, don’t mind my tronble at all. 1 
was once in the detective line, and rather enjoy 
this sort of thing. Well, to proceed. Thia 
buttons directly on to what you say about his 
—your man—coming out of Mr. Fargon’s house 
with the man who was with him at the Fawnes 


—queer—you should have taken ‘em there; 
but things of this sort‘always do crop up queer, 
and ‘tis generally some small unlooked-for in- 
cident that turns the point towards discovery 


“ And retribution,”, broke in Jem. 

“Yes. Nowlisten. This other man, by your 
description, is a Mr. Godol , & rich, young 
swell, generally known as my Godolphin. 
He’s pretty well known on the turf, and 
especially well on all first-class cricket grounds. 
He's playing now at Scarboro'—oricket week 
, you know—bat that’s by the way ; how- 
ever,” laughing a little, ‘there can’t be two 
Tommy Godolphins.”’ 

“I recollect perfectly,” said Jem Merrick, 
in a hard, set voice, ‘* that the other called him 
Tommy whilst they were at the Fawnes shoot- 


‘Exactly so. Well,” warming to his sub- 
ject, and rubbing his plump hands together, 
“this Tommy Godolphin engaged to Miss 
Nelly Fargon, a niece of our tenant. And 
now you know allI can tell yeu. I should 
say Tommy’s your first quarry. I should 
look him up at Scarboro’ safe to find him; 
everybody knows Tommy Godolphin. I am 
very glad to hear your sister is with her friends, 
bat I'm very much afraid, sir, ve—ry much 
afraid, that whoever Mr. Roland Harper is— 
and mind, I don’t say that he ain’t Roland 
Harper, for I don’t set that,” snapping a fat 
—. ‘‘on little Malkin’s suppositions, he's 
as blind as a bat to begin with, and sillier than 
any owl that was ever hatched—he has given 
her the slip.” 

Jem Merrick’s brow darkened and his hand 
clenched threateningly. 

‘“‘I am working this out alone,” he said, 
gloomily, ‘‘and I shan't let on to Patience 
till I find my man. I thank you heartily for 
your help, and I'll act first of all on your sug- 
gestion, and I’ll call and tell you what the 
upshot is and what the reckoning comes to.” 

‘Do, do,” said the astute house agent: 
“but a word—mind how you go to work; a 
high-spirited woman who casts in her lot with 
a man after, as you say, bat a few days’ 
acquaintance, may be ‘kittle cattle to kye 
wi’.’ She may run tricky, and not thank you 
for your interference.” 

** Not our Patience!” 

“Well, well, this sort of thing waxes a 
demon in them sometimes, I only caution you. 
My word! I've seen so much of it, and it’s 
astonishing how such women stick to the | 
veriest scamps, upon my soul it is. I think © 
your sister is, without exception, the most 
beautiful woman I ever saw—people raved 
about her——"’ 

“An’ she’s as pure and as as she’s ¢ 
handsome,” said Jem, proudly, ‘‘ and I ain’s | 
going to have her looked down on by the 
Tynemouth and Cuallercoats lot if I know it. | 
She won't run foul o' me, whatever he may | 
do. But there’s one question I'll be glad to 
ask as you may know: my brother's wife 
says to me in her letter this morning that | 
Patience has got her marriage lines; how’ll | 
that be, married in Scotland they was—if as | 
how he has married her under a false name!” | 

‘“* And she was under age, you say?” 

“Yes,” said Jem, hoarsely. He had | 
worked himself up to a white heat of passion, 
and could hardly articulate distinctly. 

Mr. Winter drummed on the leather- 
covered table, and cudgelled his brain in vain. ' 

‘“*T don’t know,” he said at last, “‘how it 
would be. I know when I was in the force there 
was a lot of mystery as to Scotch marriages, 
and I’m jiggered if I can tell whether they’re 
legal or not. It’s a question for alawyer, this | 
is, and hang it, I ain't so sure but it puzzles 
them. I should go to——, if I were you ; he 
can tell you if anybody can, and it'll be as 
well to know. He’s a shark on this sort of 
business. In fact, give him the clue, and 





he’é ferret out the whole thing in twenty. four 
hours.” 

“Write me down the address, will you?” 

‘said Jem Merrick, “ and I'll be much obliged ; 


but I'll do the ferretting myself, since I’ve got 
as far as this with it.” 

“I only wish,” said Mr. Winter, quite 
—T ‘* that I could put you on his 


but the shifty was t00 cute for that, 
He was to me, but I made him 
shell out, that’s some compensation—s 


sort of com: tion that lasts, eh! W, 
good. bye, and you'll look me up again ; that's 
& promise,” 

* Yes,” said Jem, heartily; “and a Merrick 
never broke a promise yet.” 

‘* You're sure of your man when you see 
him?” asked Mr. , atill holding the 
strong hand of the other. “Not but what 
eer Ay,” oaid Jom, bia noe darkeniog 

“ (= em, i again: 
“ P'm evre—when 1 see him.” -_ 

**And I shouldn't care to be in his shoeg 
when reckoning day with you comes,” 

“More won't he,” said Jem Merrick, 


CHAPTER XII, 


On leaving Mr. Winter at Kew, he made 
his way direct to the lawyer whose address 
had been given him. 

He was fortunate to find the great man in 
his private room at so late an hour; but un- 
sophisticated Jem knew nothing of this especial 
small merey. 

He did not stay long, and presently emerged 
upon the heated street, looking far more at 
ease than when he went in. 

A slow smile crossed his resolute lips as he 
strode along Holborn way. 

‘“* Thank goodness ! ’’ he said aloud, although 
the meaning was lost on the hurrying crowd 
he was hustling his way through, “ we ain't 
hard up, and won’t be wanting. And 
if he don’t come te with fair speakin’, I 
guess he will to that chap’s way o’ pattin’ it. 
I shouldn't exactly relish,” ran his farther 
meditations, “ being turned inside out by him 
in a court of law; not, leastwise, if I’d any 
special dirty bundle I wanted to hide.” 

His cheeks glowed with inward excitement, 
and his fine eyes had those red disks round 
the pupils which so intensified the power of 
those of his sister Patience. 

He was head and shoulders taller than 
most of the people he was cutting his way 
through, and seemed to look down upon them 


, with a sort of amused pity. 


Once he halted to help an old lady who was 
jammed in beside a wooden railing by some 
boarding, and kept there by a smart youth 
who did not see why he should move, and 60 
lose his first chance of passing through the 
narrowly-erected way. 

‘‘ Suppose, my pretty fellow,” said Jem, 
laying his hand on his shoulder, and giving it 
a twist that resulted in a backward movement, 
** you take the outside of the railing. I don’t 
think the cabs and omnibuses will take all the 
shine out of your rig. Allow me, madam,” 
carefally piloting the ancient dame through 
the opening, whilst a good-humoured laugh 
greeted the discomforted dandy, who perforce 
betook himself sulkily in and out amidst the 
sea of road traffic. 

Very early the next morning our amateur 
detective was on his way North. ; 

The crowded train was an abomination to 
him, but he bore the infliction as well as he 
could, upheld by the fact that his quest was 
prospering, and that even this journey took 
him nearer home at every stage. Then 
should have the sea at Scarboro’, and n0 
one bat himself knew how he longed for it. 

“T hope I'll have luck,” he thought to him- 
self, little knowing how chance was retain 
in his behalf. 

He stretched his fine limbs in quite a0 
alarming manner on getting his release at 
Scarboro’ Station. } 

“ Here!” to the engine driver, “ get a drink, 
and if you'll take my word for it you've got 
the best berth on this ship.” a 

He put up at the Station Hotel, and with 
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sigh for the open sea which he couldn’t spare 
time for jast yet, he chartered a conveyance 
for the cricket ground. 

As he jolted slowly along he felt suddenly 
less hopeful, and was impatient at the imped- 
ing, straggling crowd which got into their 


way. 
oF ought to have walked,” he remarked to 
his charioteer, “for I'm in a hurry.” 

His vehicle was a hard-seated ‘“‘ wag-nette,” 
and the ready response,— 

“Ay, and hurry waits at cricketing week. 
I guess you ain’t a Scarboro’ chap,” irri- 
tated him. 

“No,” shortly, “‘but I know the Scarboro’ 
motto—' I’ve given you the word first.’ Drive 
on, or you'll get the blow second.” 

On descending from his purgatory he was 
jnst in time to render a service to two young 
ladies, who, with a choleric old gentleman, 
were coming out of the blocked-up entrance 
to the grounds. 

Some one in the crowd had trodden on Mr. 
Fargon’s bad corns, and he was fuming away 
atno end of arate about sundry fools who 
had feet and didn’t know how to use them 
better than treading down other people's. 

One of the young ladies, to add to his fury, 
had hooked her parasol into an elderly country- 
woman’s mantle, and altogether they were in 
a state of distressed muddle. 

“Allow me, miss,” said handsome Jem, 
towering in upon the scene, ‘to undo these 
lockings, Stand still, please, ma'am, or your 
gear is bound to come to smash!" 

Self-interest poemegeing implicit obedience, 
presently our trio, . Fargon, Bella Her: 
ringly, and Nelly, were free. 

Nelly, whose sunshade had done all the 
mischief, looked with undisguised admiration 
oi handsome sailor, and said impul- 
sively,— 

“Really, how cleverly you did it! Iam so 
much obliged. I only wish we could do you 
some good office in return.” 

Bella, not so glib-tongued, smiled as Jem 
replied, by no means abashed,— 

‘Perhaps you can, miss,” 

Mr. Fargon, still fussing about his corns 
pe impatient for his lunch, stopped and 
said,— 

“Eh? my man.” 

Whereupon Jem, smiling down into the 
dark, upturned face of Mise Fargon, went 
on,— 

“I'm on @ bit of a fool's errand looking 
about fora man as I don’t quite feel sure I 
should know again if I saw him—not in this 
crowd; ‘tis something like hunting for a 
needle in a bottle o’' hay. His name's Mr. 
Godolphin, and folks say as everybody knows 
— so you may, and tell me if he’s here to- 

y , 

“Yes, he is playing,” said Bella, politely, 
“and if you have Gans seen Mr, Godolphin 
you will be sure to know him.” 

“Yes,” said Nelly, merrily, “everybody 
knows Tommy.” 

“ That's the man,"’ said Jem, eagerly, and 
Nelly thought abe really had never seen any 
one so handsome as this sailor. His eyes 
were simply wonderful. 

‘Don't be in such a hurry, ancle,” she said 
aside. ‘I want to hear more.” 

Mr. Fargon granted but gave in, and the 
small procession moved on towards the hotel, 
after Jem had simply explained that what he 
wanted was a bit of writing to introduce him 
and gain Mr. Godolphin’s attention. 

Yes; I can do that,” said Mr. Fargon. 

Jem Merrick stood aside, cap in hand, as 
the three preceded bim into the hotel vesti- 
bule, where Mr. Fargon hailed a waiter for 
pen, ink, and paper. 

“Woat do you want with him?” asked 
the old gentleman. 

“ Weil, sir,” said Jem, respectfally, but fully 
determined not to mince matters, but to do 

business successfally at any coat. ‘I es | 


want to get at some other fellow—I won’t 





Such & s:0undrel a man—through Mr. Godol- 





phin. Ijast want him to put me upon Mr. 
Roland Harper's track ! " 

“Bat Tommy doesn’t know a Mr. Roland 
Har——” broke in Nelly, and then she stopped 
and grew pale about the lips, and Bella won- 
dered if the heat and the noisy excitement of 
the cricket ground had upset her. 

“He knows this fellow, miss,” said Jem, 
sturdily, holding himeelf well in check lest his 
wrath should boil over. 

He was shaken with suppressed excitement 
at finding himself unexpectedly so near his 
goal. It was well for Richard Herringly that 
at that moment he was bowling within the 
sports field, rather than in continually ranning 
against Jem Merrick. 

“ This is an unpleasant matter then, eh?” 
said Mr. Fargon, who was favourably im- 
pressed with the stranger’s manner and ap- 
pearance. And then he was uncommonly 
curious for certain small reasons known only 
to himself and his old friend—Bella’s father. 

Something struck him that this had to do 
with Dick Herringly, and but that Bella stood 
at his side he would have blarted out the 
query there and then. He didn’t think, for 
these reasons aforesaid, that Sutherly had 
been far wrong about seeing Master Dick in 
Paris, whatever Miss Nell might say about his 
nastiness in general. 

‘Tt may be,” said Jem, casting a hesitating 
look at Nelly, in whoee eyes he saw a distinct 
warning, ‘or then, again, it may blow over 
peaceable, that is if he tacks. You are Mr, 
Fargon, sir?” 

He drew his handkerchief across his brow. 
What did the girl mean by looking so piteously 
at him behind the other two? Her finger upon 
her lips, too? Well, she was Mrs. Tommy, as 
he suddenly remembered; for her sake he 
would say as little as he could. 

Mr. Fargon nodded, and took his time about 
writing these few words, hoping in hia mind 
that the girls would go in and leave him to 
hear something more from this stranger; but 
this was not Mies Nelly’s intention. Unable 
to restrain himself, he asked,— 

‘‘And what's he been about—this Mr. Ro- 
a Harper. You ain't after a mare’s nest, 

Jem Merrick’s sinewy hand clenched, and 
Nelly shivered. What should she do to stop 
his next words ? 

She glanced at Bella in an agony, but Bella 
stood placidly waiting, not one whit flarried 
or discomposed. : 

‘“‘ Stupid! * was Nelly’s frantic thought. 

An overwhelming passion seized Jem Mer. 
rick, and now Nelly’s warning eye was off him 
out came the trouble. 

‘‘He’s only been marrying my sister, sir, 
and trickin’ her out like alight o’ love, and let- 
ting folks think so. Bat,”’once more wonder- 
ing at Nelly's distress, ‘‘if he’s grit he can 
tack 1!" 

‘“Humph!” said Mr. Fargon, looking 
keenly up into the fair bronzed face. “If I'd 
your muscles lad he shouldn’t come off with a 
whole bone in his skin.” 

Nelly tri to the steps to look out into 
the glare of day on hearing a ringing shout 
from the cricket ground. 

‘“‘Tommy’s caught out!'’ she said, and 
added, as Jem Merrick was passing, ‘‘ please 
wait out there!” 

He just heard the low words and did not go 
many yards away. 

Ont came a waiter with another scrap of 
paper on which was written in pencil :— 

‘* If your nameis Merrick, wait by the drink. 
ing fountain till I come; I can help you.” 

Nelly did not find much difficulty in per- 
suading Bella and her uncle that she was sad- 
denly overtaken with headache, and easily in- 
duced them to let her go home alone to rest, 
whilst they stayed on the ground to tell 
Tommy that he was to be sure not to trouble 
about it. 

As she walked to the drinking fountain she 
assured herself that the step she was taking 
was for the best, les what would happen. It 
would be perfectly horrid if this lusty, irate 





sailor were to attack them upon the public 
cricket ground, and so create a scandal which 
would be very difficult to hush up. Tommy 
would quite see how her interposition saved 
trouble to all parties, 

“And I’msosorry for that poor fellow, too,” 
was her last thought, as she espied him wait- 
ing for her. ‘Of course, he thinks that his 
sister is married; naturally, it will be awfully 
hard upon him. I shall just tell him all about 
Bell—pshaw !— how unsuspicious she is,” 
with some petulance ; “stupidly so. Bat what 
I am doing is just the very best I can do for 
her, poor dear, and for the other woman, too, 
come to that, for an open scandal can do no 
good to any one of them ; but I do hate Dick; 
it’s abominable, and were it not for Bella——"’ 

What she would have done in that case will 
never be known, for she reached the drinking 
fountain and had to explain herself without 
more ado to Jem Merrick. 

‘* We can’t talk here,” she said, with pretty 
impatience, “it’s utterly impossible; we'll 
take this carriage and drive to the north beach 
—that is if you don’t mind,” she added, cour- 
teously ; “‘ we must be quiet somewhere, for I 
have such a lot to say. You are Mr. Mer- 
rick?" 

Jem hastily assured her of this fact before 
he got into the landanu at her sign. 

‘*T am go glad,” she said; “at least, I think 
I’m very sorry,” blushing furiously ; ‘I don’t 
quite know,” she wound up, piteously, ‘‘ how I 
do feel ; it’s all so awfully horrid." 

Ina few minutes they got out by the deserted 
beach, and in this strange and bewildering 
manner did Jem Merrick once more view the 
open ses. 

“Is the man to wait?” he asked in some 
perplexity, before paying the fare. 

“Goodness sake, no!" and the carriage 
went slowly out of sight, its driver speculating 
on this little ‘‘ go,".before either of these two, 
80 strangely brought together, spoke. 

Miss Fargon looked wistfully out to sea, 
and then along the inland road, and finally up 
into Jem Merrick's face. 

She was wishing very much that Tommy 
— here, and half regretting her of her under- 

aking. 

‘** Bat I've begun it,” heaving a great sigh, 
‘Cand there is nothing to do but go on with it. 
I wish he’d speak first though.” 

But Jem stood respectfally waiting her plea- 
sure. 

‘I really don’t know at all whether I shall be 
doing the least good,’ she began, glancing 
shyly at him. 

‘IT am quite sure, Miss Fargon,”’ said he, 
firmly, ‘‘ that you will not be doing any harm. 
You know Mr. Roland Harper?” 

**No,” said Nelly, ‘indeed I do not; but 
Tommy — Mr. Godolphin—told me about a 
friend of his beingin Paris with a girl called 
Patience Merrick——" 

** Stay! ’ said Jem Merrick, sternly ; ‘‘there 
he told you wrong. If it's Mr, Roland Harper, 
he wasthere with his wife—my sister Patience!" 

This was an aspect entirely new to poor 
Nelly Fargon, who now looked hopelessly into 
her companion'’s face. ‘‘ Are you sure ?’’ she 
said, hoarsely. 

‘Of course [am sure!” he said with curt 
haste. 

“« Excuse me,” Nelly faltered, devoutly, wish- 
ing that she had not acted so hastily. Jem 
Merrick read her thoughts, and his sternness 
died away. 

‘‘Don’é be hurt, nor frightened, miss,” 
he begged, for he was tender to women; 
‘‘you meant so well, but I fire ata breath on 
Patience's name. We ain't exactly com- 
mon fisher folks. We're well descended from a 
race to be proudof, A Merrick has done nothing 
yet to shame it!" 

‘* I can quite believe that,” said Nelly, her 
courage returning with the scorn she felt 
against Dick Herringly, ‘‘and I will be per- 
fectly fair to you, as I know my lover will bs, 
although Richard Herringly is or has been” 
—proudly—his closest friend. Bat then,” her 
sweet eyes swimming with tears, ‘ Bella 
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Herringly, the yotng lady you sav With ut, is 


my closest friend.” 
“Aud Mr, Roéfand ‘Har os Wr. ‘Richard 
rick, 


Herringly ?” wsked Jem 

** Yes—I think so.” 

‘* And what tas Mise Bella “Hettingty to do 
with it. Miss Fargon ? Is she'ttie sister to be 
shamed for'his meanness‘to xnother worn?” 

Nelly'seyes opened wide. 

“She is his cousin, end hat’ been energed 
to him for years!” she said. ‘Now, ddyou ds 
see how'drendful it all is? Puor dear thing, 
she suspectd ndthing. That’s'the’ worst df ft.” 

Jem Moetrick was Stappered, an im Hi¥ heart 
wished that he was ‘taling to ‘this’ years 
lady’s lover rather fhien'to‘heresif “Fra 
lave spoken so moth plainer as taen 'to‘hian. 

“Ido sée,”’ hte ssid, slowly; “bat Patience 
must be righted. Aw yet she stispects nothing, 
and need never know anythifig, you see, if he 
acts like a trae man.” 

“Te that what you meant aboht tacking ?” 

* Yeo,” he'swmited, “and it will be for hin 
to explain Why he chose'to mrarry‘her ss Mr. 
Rotand Hfarper.’’ 

Nelly fell intodeepthouptt. She wanted to 
put a question to this stranger, bat thardély 
knew how to word it in the face of his extify- 
aroused pride. 

“You aré thinking, Mite Fargon, is fire 
marriage légat?”’ 

NeHy started, bitedid not deny Ti was her 
thought. 

“TJtis. Wfound that oft befdre I ran ‘bim 
to earth, Miss Pargon. T have*zot Mr: Ridtard 
Herringly in a deft stick, and there's nothing 
for him to do but act like atrue'man. We ttave 
quite enough money for law expenses if Helikes 
topush his infamy that far ; btt it's better, for 
the woman’s sake, that’ she should néverknow 
just what leis. I’vethougtt it all ont, and 
I'm sensible‘enough to céme ‘to that’ concin- 
sion, or else,” flashing 'Hotiy, “ thert’s nothing 
I should like betfér thiawn'to’ do‘as Mfr. Fargon 
said, smesh every bone in his ekin.- I foathe 
the thought of even stéing him again!” 

“Have you seen hint?” asked Nelly, 
quickly. 

“Yes. I took him and Mr, Godolphin to 
the Farnes.”’ 

“ How—very—stfange!” she gasped, taken 
quite aback, “thén you‘know Tonimy ?” 

“I did not know, Mies Patgon, who he was, 
or what hismame was till yester@ay, by a queer 
chance, I heard it." 

And then, as’ thty watked ‘slo Over the 
shingle, Jem'téld@’ her all he possibiy’conld of 
his side of the story. 

“Now,” she’said, “put ‘me ittts a carriage, 
and I will trust you to take no farther steps, to 
do nothing till Mr. Godotptiin cxlla uptn you 
at the Station Hotel this'evening;"this I will 
arrange without fail.” 


— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ir cannot be ‘said that Mr. Tommy Godol- 
phin at all rélished the potition to whith He 
found himéslf ecémmitted by ‘His imperious 
little commander, but her ert that 
under the ofroumistardes she cold not have 
acted otherwise was unanswerable, 

Before she saw her lovér she gradiously 
took her untle and guardian into ber con- 
fidence, and somewhut to hér sevret étaprin, 
found him not at all surprised at thedntcome 
of events, 

“The young fellow,'and a handsottestie he 
is, too, has*@tvlen‘a ‘match upon ass Bee! ‘bat 
Robert Herringlyand I, to say nothing of thas 
nasty old Satherly,’ he vduld not fotbear this 
hit, “were dlose upon’ the scent.” 

*‘How sly of you all,” esid Nelly. “I 
declare Imever know old mon were so deveitful ; 


but there, of course all ‘old men Have Been . 


young Ones.” 

Ones wore, ina long" home vesord, ‘Mr: 
Fargon ‘wetited worsted; and eontinned his tale 
Withoupdedling iw any nfore hits, 


. “We bet him at Kew)”. anid he, ‘Drs; 


Robert found that out, and Knows'the girl by 
sight. After all, she's'aettiartish wothan ; what 
we noneof us had reckoned 'n pén ts the marriage 
That's a regdlur facer, and I-darésay itil have 
tWat bearing on Mr. Diék— scoundrel 
evidentiy meant misthief—tut Mertick is 
right enough, the marriage i@ legal if whe's got 
her lines. You sée,’’ for Onte to be 
exphiining to Nelly that which she didn's 
know, “ she only knew hita' #4 Hurper, ana’te 
Hved openly with her asHer'husband. How’ll 
he wriggle out of it with her—and if whe’ s adty- 
thing-of the same kidney as her bréther, he Il 
‘Have ‘his’ work cat obt'to do it I can tpretend 
‘to'sey.’”’ 

“Unole!”’ said Nelly, “you fre c#askiing 
really we'if it was somme’ridl joke. You forget 
poor dear BeRa;” 


dear Bella is wncomuidtity ‘well rid of a bid 
bargain, let we tell you. Ani Matter 
Dik, I ‘take it, will be a grewt deul better 
loéked ‘wWtter by the one he’s 260; “Béllaia a 
sensitle gitl, but she ain't sharp enough for 
such roguéry as this, Richwtd was always 
a rogtte, my girl. Sines the’age of ten ‘he 
could chewtat cards, ad Took his own trother 
in‘the' face we he took her six peices.” 

The ‘two old gentlemen, Mr. Robert Her- 
tingly and Mr. Fargon, chéte to°g0 to the 
Station Hotel that evening instendof Tommy 
Godolphin. , 

“Th he's tricked an innovent’ girl,” said the 
one to the other, “We'll hi wp to 
oollar,”’ 

And if wecan't do it,” said Mr. Furgon, 
as they trotted alotig, ‘we'll hand him over to 
this sea-faring chap, arid We'll get‘scme rough 
hendling. There Won't be mth of him 
left.”” 

Tommy Godolphin was told off by these 
Sate two to talk to and pfepare ‘his friend 
Richard for the evil hour that was to close 
upon him, whilst Nelly, to his intense dismay, 
Was ‘to do’stovilar office for her frien Bella. 

“F can’t,” she said on first hearing it; “no, 
indeed I can’t doit.” 

‘+ Well, my Gear,” eaid Mr. Robert Her- 
tingly, “then her mother must. And'sémehow, 
poor girl, I think she’d take it better from 
you; nos but,” sighing painfully, “* my ‘wife 
ee right allalong. She méver trusted 
Dick.” 

“ Dear Mr. Herringly. don't take itso much 
to heart”"—he was fairly ctying—“it Harts 
me dreadfully. And what a hoérrid little 
wretch I am to say I won'tdo it, Of toursel 
will.” 

After the two were'gone Tommy and NeHy 
met in an alcove on the lodping-lotse stairs 
to compare notes as to their revpedtive mis- 
sions, ad decidedly dismal notes they were. 

“Oh Lord!” said te. “I Wish he was 
anybody’s'friend but mine!” 

‘He will never be anybody’s real friend,” 
snapped Nelly. ‘He is-downriplit horrid ! 
and I only hope that fithergirl wife will well 
sit tpon him, and knovk all that overbearing 
superciliousness out of him—1 shold!” 


muftorored "Tommy, dfeconzolatély. 

‘Well, you need not wipe all the ‘ap off 
your best Hat,” said Nelly, sensibly; “and 
the ‘sooner you go the better, I suppese, but. 
you may kisa me first. And if’sa ‘precious 
good job, Tommy,” quidtly endtriig ‘a good 
many kisses instead of one, “that you are riot 
supercilions or anything’élse that’s nasty. 
And you' know Tt have just as’ dfsagrtentie an 
interview “to' get through, antl T didn’t go with 
my friend to the Farnes‘to shodt’ Giézusting 
sea. birds that nobody'can ‘eat when they are 
shot, and, so 
Tommy—wink ickedness.”’ 

Tommy winced at this thrust, but Néily 
Wisely let Kim bear the fall brunt of the 
accusation, affhoush she sent him off happy 


| with fresh kisses upon his lips to help him’ 


“over his bad tite. 
Bella Herringly bore the blow better even. 





‘than might been expected. ‘Pethaps ste’ was 
ny altopeatier aiproplieed, bat Nelly Paitgon 


“No, I-don't forget poor dear Bella. Por |. Patien 


bi tame Pap ‘know*you did, | proper 





————————————————————— 
was lost in'astonisinaent'to hear her wind up 
—alttough hér face was ale—with 
‘I shall always stand by Didk. 
done cannot be: . And be-trast love her 
very thivh. If:ehe will léf’nte'l shall be ter 
wtutnch frietd—you' see, dear, I ovuld not do 
this had he done her a wrong ——” 

“It'is you ‘he bas wronged,” cried Nelly, 
and then codld have bitten her tongue ont, 
whén Bella, unable to bear more, laid ber 
head upon the table, aud wept so that Nelly 
thoty it herself‘a wretel for ever having dared 
#0 Wall her colt orvetupid. 

“ After all,” Richard Herringly ‘congre. 
tulated himself when his friend deft him, 
‘*things might well‘have been »worte, I ean 
brave it out’ and swear trae leve Carried mz 
away, @3it has, teo. -Aceordmgto Tommy, 
ience is in. happy ignoranos, and so she 
will always remain so far as Tam concerned, 
As for poor Bella, she will-not mach care 
either way. With that especial type of 
woman love's fever never burns, And, aa 
matter of fact, cousins ought not to marry; 
‘tain't quite the thing, and so I must tell the 
pater and mater, fanoy,”” lighting yet 
another cigarette as he thought it out on the 
hotel baléony, ‘* they'll take to Patience, and 
t never quite liked Aunt Robert for o 
mother-in-law. By-the-bye, T owe that old 
girl a gridge. Site is especially well set to 
work, tracking me to Kew. I hope she 
enjoyed it.” 

In this humour Mr. Richard Herringly mei 
Jem Merrick, he himself seeking the inter. 
view, and entering upon it with a cool 
eff thalt ‘took the simple sailor a litile 
off his betitingy it must be corfessed. 

He was, or proféeased ‘to’bs, ina light: give. 
and-take Woed, and could not even begin 
serious tatk till Jem was tryifg an éxcep- 
tionafly good cigar. He mate fo ceoret of 
his marriage, but begged to disbelieve that 
any one had deatted is. Tien who Knew him 
‘as Roland Harper? 

“ The fact is, my Gearfellow, I was-handi- 
capped when I met your sister. I fell des. 
perately in love with Her On'the fftstint, For 
me to experience that fereation is to——” 
He puffed a light aloud in the air’and smiled, 
“Well, as I say, etrack whilst the iton was 
hot, and chose to enjoy my term of dalliance 
without the possibility of even géed. meaning 
interference of fussy friends and ‘relations. 
I played a béldgathe and‘won. I'had'no wish 
for a fisher lass to marry me for what she 
might consider gain. She riarried mie as I 
niwrich hér; for What I valie nicre than 
atything éiséin the world—tlove. As to tue 
émell houde'at Kew, I odifées I miaide ‘a mit- 
take’ thers; so I oifvckéd it up, Patience 
went-off in'a pet; she's lovely when she's 
sigty, bit'I considered, mach  #s I miss her 
sweet company, that a little lesson would not 
be amiss. I must always be master of my 
own ship, you understwad.”’ 

“Yes,” said Jém Merrick, “who keenly 
wetdhed his adversary, bit did ros take much 
share ot the talk, “I think I quite ander- 


‘T's a beastly nuisance—having friends |" | stand 


Richard smiled. 

Then you acsept'iny térais'?” 

“On conditions—that always “atterwards 
Patience and I are léft to toibige our ows 
concerns, Jem.” : 

The tone was light, bat’ there was au under- 
eurfent of hardvidess\in it that boded ill for 
- wontan "whore spirit War not of» high 
order. 

“ After you “halve ottee bean ‘down, Mr. 
Herringly; with me and clained my ‘sister 
Patients ay yotir Inwfal wife in your own 
Wame'ahd chareeter, wone of ts shall 
tfduble you mre. “I, for otfe shall net 
desire it.’”’ , 

* Exactly.” 

So it was settled. and Rithard’ Herribgly 
was otfce thé¥e left alone. 

“ Hang the téliow f” was His fret instiott, 
bit as ro one is‘all bad, ‘a wofter’ feeling grew 
epon hit, mid kidwing fall well that bis 
guive was Wp, Ke re afetied We cafds av? 
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determined to playa new band for steady 
inte. 

Pie loved Patience—the time of separation 

from her had tried him more than he could 

bear—and it was only babit.and custom that 

bad prevented him throwing op everything 

for ber sake days'ego. 

“After all,’ commencing with his nsval 
formula, * a tame “wife would ‘have been ‘the 
ruin of me,” in which statement he was as 
near the trath as itight-be. 

He sat down ‘aid Wrote ®: characteristic 
letter to Bella, in anewer ‘to eemall. kindly 
note she had sent ‘him, wevepting very 
grace’ her offers of friendships, and he 
never would have thought, whén next he ntet 
her, what that letter of his covet ber to-read. 

Then he ‘penned a sintilar characteristic 
epistle to ‘hie parerrte, 80 thar viten be brougtt 
his wife to Dun Hall, as tte-informed them, 


_ they might be thoroughly'prepared. 


—_— 


CHAPTER XIV., AND LAST. 


An uneonquerable restlessness seized pon 

or, unhappy Patientecafter the first few 
oe in her old home. Sie: wondered: how she 
had ever borne the hife- without tte love ‘that 
was now her ‘constant inisery. It burt her 
that she had vexedcher husband. 

Why had she been so petulant? So she 
reasoned, this proud, high-spirited, and ‘yet 
strangely humble fisher maiden. 

Her position was so strikingly uncuntfor- 
table; a wife and not(a wife, for she knew 
absolutely nothing of Her huwband’s “present 
whereabouts, and How anxiously ste watched 
each day for the postman ; how'rick’a feeling 
she turned away heart worn and disappointed 
none but‘herself knew. 

Could she but see him she would have 
wept and langhed, and given bim a hundred 
welcomes, taking, a8 Women do in ‘such 
moments, all the bieme upon Herself. To be 
forgiven would be ecstacy. 

All this she would think out ote hour, 
roaming the @rmall-bodee in terrible'stepente ; 
the next, her mond «would change, wid ‘she 
would ask herself why sheshould evffer enoh 
pain and ‘hunilition? Why shoatd ste be 
treated ‘after such a fashion? 

Pride prevented her from starting off back 
again to her home, and when news came to 
Tom and Sue ‘from Jém that she no longer 
had- such hore to go to, her distrets ‘was 
pitiable to see, 

Sue was indignant, amd" yet nnable to ex. 
press her indignation, for in‘ the face’@f the 
indomitable pride before Her ‘she cowla say 
a for as well #s' ‘pride was wounded 
ove, 

_ Aword thrown at bim ‘would, in*hér preserit 
insectre humour, have‘driven Patienew frantic, 
and Sue, with her loving, pitifal heart, was far 
too wise totisk it, Inevery ‘variation of'mood 
Sue let her be. twas HttleSde's panacea for 
most ille, ad @‘véry good one it is, asa ‘rule. 

One day a véry’torment seized upon the 
stricken girl. It thundered, ana Patience was 
always more or less mved in these storms. 
She was peculiarly wider the mflnenee ot 
Weather, and now the repeated claps, that 
shook the small town severdy; Mid’ her pros- 
trate, so that Suewae'at/her wit's end. 

There was 's look inthe ldvely tired eyes 
that frightened ‘her, ‘and she wished ‘that Tom 
was with them. Her untpéken thoneht was 
that sorrow was driving ‘her sistet-in-Jaw mad. 
_ Bat Patieroe wre not-mad, only, like'a fine 
instrument out of tune, she was unstfing, 

All at once, and as’tHe sensible little woman 
knew moat mercifully, Patietéebréke down 
into uncontrollable‘weeping © I@wae'the first 
time she had utterly piven way. 

‘* Why doss*henot dome?” she railed, 

Darlin’, "tia for “You th Watt,"2aid Bue, 
stroking the’ ttidssés of ‘yellow Hdir thet fell 
about the stiedidere of ‘the eufferer,’ “Women 
allus waits, ye Ker.” 

“Teandot,” tmoeted Patienée. « Yua'ton’t 


know, Sué, How hard’ tis,” 





“ Darlin’, you must; mebbe Jem ain’t found 
ony yet awhiles, and mébbe he'll write to- 

ay.” 

Sae spoke mofe ‘hopefully than she ‘elt. 
Jem’s letter had been ‘so vayue. It was 
writter jutt after he had seen Mr. Winter and 
before’ he‘had visited the great lawyer. 

‘“‘Do’ee goout, deatie,” urged Sue. “ Now 
the storm's over ‘tis just peaceful and grave; 
thére’s noght like the ‘sea for soothin’ trouble.”’ 

She bade déuble motive for persuading her 
charge to this, for always out of doors pride 
comes in, aid Patitnoe held "her ‘head as high 
es ever, and the résttaint did her’ good. 

She'started up now and rushed tothe window. 
The storm was over, end a vivid pexce was 
upon the sta‘and inland beauty. 

“ Yes,” she said, in a strange low tone, ‘I 
will*zo.now.”’ 

“Where?” spked Sue, half frightened, 
“here to,-dariin’?” 

Bat Patience'was gonsupstairs ; she sped two 
ateps at a time, and tore cff her rich mvurning 
garnrents to dom ‘her old’garb which she had 
Ye-wotn more than ever when going out with 
the cobbles. 

Sue was vaguely alarmed, for she could not 
accompany Patience after her express desire 
to be alone. Bat she was uncomfortable, and 
afterward, watching the swiftly moving figure 
ftom the window, ‘she wondered had she done 
right in giving way. Suddenly shadows 
darkened her vision, and she looked up, crying 
out, ‘‘ Oh, Jem!” She darted to the doorway, 
and Insing all control over herself hung wildly 

his atm, scarcely noticing the other man 
who wae with him till Jem said, ‘-Sae, where’s 
your manners? This is Patience’s husband !” 

“Thank Heaven!" said she, with tears 
springing into her pretty, startled eyes. 

“Sir,” she said, ““I-won’teven ask you ‘to 
come in; yountdst please follow her firme,” 
See, pointing to the rapidly vanishing figure, 
‘she's thad liketo-day ; the thander hey upset 
her, and she's wild wi’ heart- break.” 

Richard Herringty was strongly moved, for 
ths sight of the place even ‘had stirred his 
passionate love anew, and Sue’s alarm was 
coritsgious. He Yementbered Patience ‘had 
orte said “she wotild never live to face dis- 
honoer.” What'may she not’have heard ? 

Be started in hot pursuit. Would he ‘be in 
time’ to avert some rath act on her part? He 
ahmost ran, but the well-set, flying figure ‘dis- 
tanced him at every stroke of the trim feetso 
used to the swerving sand which hindered him 
atevery tread. 

He ‘saw she was making towards the rocky 
nook wherein they had eat the evening before 
she had gone away’ with him. 

Ab! Heaven help Him! Off that rock, but 
cne*mad plunge, and she was lost ! 

He called alound—with hurried, frantic 
breath—no, "twas nota call, for his tongue 
clove in horror'to his‘parched mouth. A very 
extremityoffear was tpion him. They two were 
in utter solitadé in the waste glittering scene 
of wet sand and qtiivering sea, which the recent) 
tempest had stirred into sullen ripples. 

Suddenly the slight figure ‘swerved, reefed, 
and fell prone upon the Gamp earth. With 
one vigorous effort he reached her, and raised 
the insensible ‘lovely face tpon his kuee. 
Vafiily He'strove to recover animation, bit! 
Patience lay as one dead. He thought she! 
was @ead, and his remorse and agony were! 
horrible to endure. He looked wildly this 
way and that—not a human soul in sight. 

Richard Herringly will never forges that 
hour to his dying day. 

* * * * * 

There is not a more beautiful woman in 
London ‘than Mrs. Richard Hertingty, nor, 
happily, one rore f@olised by her husband and 
his' 1s. "Her children are splendid speci- 
qhens'of youthful extiberante, for Patienss is! 
firm upon not permitting then to be wedkenetl! 
by town trainmy end tod much luxury. All 

‘do tents to the rébust‘order of enjoyment, 
em Whére the'wife leails inthis case the hus. 
band féfiows. She'declares she bas more trau- 


‘at Dun Hall the young tykes takes every advan- 
tage of gran's interference on their behalf. 

Patience and Mrs. Tommy Godolphin are 
sworn friends, and compare endless nursery 
notes, While the rcepective husbands are each 
well cotitent to be led—for their own good, as 
Mrs. Tommy says—by their respective better 
Halves. 

As for Mr. Fargon, he swears his soul is not 
His own when at Dan Hall with the tribe of 
young rascals. And he is not far wrong, for 
he is absolutely tyranised over. But then he 
owns he his-never besn.so happy. 

Quite -naturdally—for he basa sweet young 
wife whose name is Bella, and a promising 
little son and heir of his own. 


(7B END.) 








MY COUSIN AND I. 
onkiijnns 


I openep an old box of treasures to-day, the 
odds and-ends of. life-time, and, carefully 
folded in silver paper, I fotmd a photograph 
that oallet the tears into my. eyee—thke photo- 
graph of Robert Bartoris, my first lover ! 

How-I worshipped ‘that bright, frank face 
years ago, when 'the brown hair durled over 
the broad, white forehead, and the big brown 
exes, love-lighted, leoked into my own. 

It had been such a noble love in my eyes, 
for Robert's father wae owner of the great 
factory where I was oly one of huhdreds of 
** hands” whose toil piled up wealth for him, 
and a hardly-earned living for ourselves. 

There was violent opposition made when niy 
lover announced in bis‘home that-he was en- 
gaged.to.one of the ‘‘pirls” in the factory. 

His father threatened to-disinhetit‘him, hie 
mother sobbed and-entreated, his sister tarned 
up.ker nose, and-hoped ‘be did not intend to 
introduee-hia -volgar-wife into the family.” 

When. all this was told to-me, I refased to 
continue-our engagement; and Rebert moped 
and grew so pale and miebrable, that his 
nicther, who-idolised him,eonsented to climb 
up four flights.of stairs and call upom me in 
my sky parlour. 

What a splendidwoman she was! Dignified, 
yet so tender and gentle. My-heart went out 
to her.as socom as she looked-at me from eyes 
as bigrand brown es my darling’s own. 

Before I quite ‘realised how freely I was 
talking, she had-wom from me the stéry of my 
life,-which wat & very-simple one. 

I had-bad:# home ant friends, but-bad- lost 
them -all,;and-had.ecme: down to my'present 
position throagh’sheer necessity. 

Before she left me Mrs. Sartoris kissed me 
kindly, and .spoke-words that nestled into’ my 
heart, and rested there for many long years. 

After that Robert came again, and our 
engagement was recognised. 

I ‘should. have loved him had he been the 
poorest.“ band” in‘the faetory, yet I cannot 
deny that when 1 came to my poor rooms 
evening after evening, weaty with nmiy heavy 
soil, to, which I was not accustomed, I aid 
think hopefully of that fature thatseemed 60 
near, when I could preside over a pleasant 
home, need worry no mdre over “ways and 
sncans,” and take happiness as my right. 

I was spending all my ‘leisure time and 
exery;Bpare shilling upon my simple wedding 
garments, when I reecived & letter’ from:my 
cousin Marion, the only child of’ my father’s 
brother. 

Twice, three .times I reed -it;and thon dat 
staringat itin stupid. amazeméni, trying “to 
aake in the calamity it-told, 

* Brookfield, Jane 20ih, 1S—. 
~. 4¢ Dpam Bessig;— 

“© Do 'you think if E’come to A—— that 

oa cat Kelp me to‘ find some work to do? 
fs ‘dead, ‘and thre is nothing for me. 


‘Towae so ilffor a weck ‘that I could not tell 
anybody what to do, and that isthe reason no 





ble with grandma than with any one else, for 


Done dent’for ‘you. lam going to Mre. Evans 
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to-night and then I shall come to you, hopiag 
you can help me, 
** Manton.” 

Marion! Homeless, orphaned, seeking work! 

And my uncle, who had sent me so many 
generous gifts, dead and ruined, and little 
Marion looking for work. I can say, trath- 
fally, that no trouble of my own—and I had 
seen many heavy ones—ever seemed to me s0 
crushing, so terrible as this that had fallen 
upon my cousin. 

She gave me no address, but was coming to 
me, Never had my poor room looked so bare 
snd homely as when I thought of the bright, 
beautifal cousin I had never seen in them, 
coming to live there. 

The spur of hospitality roused me from my 
weeping reverie. At least I would make the 
place as pleasant as I could. I scrubbed and 
polished, washei everything that would wash, 
took an entire day from the factory without 
asking permission, and spent some of my 
carefally hoarded savings in eggs and milk to 
make a loaf of cake. 

Late in the afternoon Marion came, with 
two huge tranks, which we were compelled to 
leave on the landing, outside the room doors. 

Woe-begone, pale, and dressed in the deepest 
mourning, my r little cousin was like a 
butterfly crus by a heavy rain. She was 
such a child still, so utterly ignorant of all 
care and anxiety, so small and dainty, that 
my three years of seniority, my tall, strong 
frame, my knowledge of trouble, made me 
feel like an elderly woman, a motherly com- 
passion filling my heart. 

For several days Marion talked only of her 
father, her sorrow, and all she had lost. Mr. 
Sartoris gave me a fortnight’s leave of 
absence from the factory to make my coasin 
feel at home, and I took her out every day, 
and tried in all ways to comfort her. She 
was gratefal, loving, caressing, but miserable. 

The weather was oppressively warm, and she 
had never been in the town in the summer. 

She never complained. It was marvellous 
to see how she kept from murmuring, al- 
though her pale face, drooping figure, and 
mournful eyes were more eloquent than words. 
The simple meals—the best I could give her— 
were scarcely tasted, and I really feared, some- 
times, that Marion would die. 

Robert suggested that he should take her 
for a drive or walk every day, when the time 
came for me to return to my duties at the fac- 
tory, and I eagerly accepted the offer. 

He had takem a great interest in her from 
the first evening when he saw her. It was a 
very warm day,and Marion had taken off her 
heavy black dress, and put on a light one, 
that suited her fair, blonde beauty and little 
girlish figure. 

Robert's eyes rested often upon her as ahe 
satin a large chintz.covered chair that had 
deen my father’s, and in which her figure was 
almost lost. 

She must have presented a strong contrast 
to my tall form, my dark hair and eyes, and 
my cheap cotton dress, made by my own 
fingers ia simplest style. 

Aftera few days, when they became better 
acquainted, Marion and Robert talked of many 
things quite strange to me. 

They compared their tastes in music, litera- 
ture, painting, while I sat by, busily stitch- 
ing upon my modest “ trousseau,” well pleased 
to see something of the old brightness in my 
cousin’s face, and gratefal to Robert for each 
word that pleased her. 

I could not make up my mind to ask for a 
place in the factory for Marion for I was sure 
she would break down; but Mrs, Sartoris 
gave me some embroidery for her to do, and 
she was as pleased ag a child at the idea of 
actually earning some money. 

_ Poor little Marion ! How the work dragged 

in those wee hands. How often the soft, 

fair carls were pushed back from the hot fore- 

head. How widely the rosebud mouth opened 

-- yawn. It was worse when I was away all 
ay. 


Many times I found her dinner exactly as I \ the loss of my first lover. 








had left it ; many times I found Marion curled 
up in my father’s big chair asleep, with eyes 
red and swollen by weepiaog. bicnaind 

Robert took her out quite often. Sybil, his 
sister, who had entirely conquered her aver- 
sion to me, came and carried her ‘away for a 
walk, Mrs, Sartoris was very kind to her. 
The great tranks were unpacked to show 
Sybil the pretty dresses and trinkets, 

When did I first begin to feel lonely and 
neglected, to realise that in the family where 
it was my right to be like a daughter I was 
second in importance to my cousin? 

When did my sore heart first feel that 
Robert's kiss upon my lips was cold, and his 
caresses no longer held me as if I was life’s 
dearest treasure? Slowly, little by little, I 
learned my lesson. 

The long, hot summer passed away, and I 
no longer sewed upon my wedding clothes for 
@ marriage in October, knowing I would not 
need them—that honour alone kept Robert 
faithfal to me. 

One day when Marion, Sybil, and Robert 
had gone together for a drive, I left the fac- 
tory early and went to see Mrs, Sartoris. 
She had been true to me, and I was sure 
he Sees a; so it was to her I opened my 

eart. 

‘‘T am not jealous in any mean sense of the 
word,” I told her, ‘‘bat Robert's love is no 
longer mine, and I want you to tell him he is 

ree.” 


f 

‘“*Free!"' she said; and I started to hear 
her sweet, low voice so bitter— free to wound 
and reject one of the purest, sweetest hearts in 
the world, and take a shallow, selfish girl for 
his wife! Do not defend her,” she said, as I 
would have apoken. ‘I have watched her 
carefally. In her light way she is fond of you, 
but Robert can take her back into the life she 
has lost, and she has exerted every art to win 
him. The only comfort I can give you is, that 
though he is my son, and it pains me to sa 
so, Robert has proved unworthy of you. 
love so easily turned aside would never have 
filled your life as you deserve, Some day you 
will be glad you lost it.” 

How kind she was to me! In the bitter 
days that followed, when it was Marion's 
wedding that was talked of, when the treasures 
of clothing in the big tranks were renovated, 
‘* made over,” “done up,” repacked ; when a 
combination of white silk and lace was decided 
upon for a wedding dress, and a far-trimmed 
cloth cloak was brashed up to travel in; when 
the actual wedding was an accomplished fact, 
and the great tranks and Marion left my 
rooms for ever, Mrs. Sartoris stood by me, my 
friend in sympathy and affection, such as my 
own mother could scarcely have surpassed. 

Looking at the photograph with eyes no 
longer blinded with love, I can see how weak 
the mouth is, how little strength or trae man- 
liness there is in the bright, handsome face; 
and I can see the reason why, when old Mr. 
Sartoris died, the wealth he had gained melted 
away under mismansgement; how much of 
the mother’s jointare followed, trying to avert 
the inevitable rain; how intemperance gai 
a hold upon the weak brain, 

Sybil married a rich man, and Mrs, Sartoris 
has a home with her, but Robert and Marion, 
with their sickly neglected children, live in 
rooms scarcely better than mine in my factory 
days, almost supported by the charity of 
Sybil's husband. 

And from the photograph I look up to a 
portrait over my mantel piece, seeing a strong, 
good face not handsome, but fall of manly 
purpose, the face of a man honoured and 
respected by all who know him, who gives me 
the fall treasure of love in his large, warm 
heart, and to whom I give such love as I did 
not even understand in those days when Mra. 
Sartoris said to me: ‘Some day you will be 
glad you lost Robert's love.” 

We are not very rich, bat my boys and girls 
havea pleasant home, my husband is prosper- 
ing, and I ama gratefal, happy woman, and 
can look back with intense t alness to 





— % 


A POET’S BARGAIN 
—o— 


One afternoon, &@ young man whose sion’. 
ders were crooked, and who lim &i he 
walked, turned the key in the r of the 
attic room in which he lived, and went down 
the stairs, and ont into the street. 

He wore a shabby coat, a collar frayed at 
the edges, boots cracked at the toes, and a ha; 
to match the rest of his costume. Could you 
have examined his ta, you would have 
seen there no ¢ an old silver watch, 
which he was on way to pawn, as his only 
means of getting a supper. After that, he 
had serious thought of hanging or drowning, 
for his last story had come back from the 
publishers la’ “ Declined with thanks,” 
and the most amiable editor whom he had 
interviewed had informed him that “ poetry 
was & in the market,” and not worth 
making a k of. Now he was a post or 
nothing, and that was not a pleasant thing to 
believe trae. 

As he limped along, ally conscious of 
his Lag - fe —— as 
though the li re) us he once 
believed himself on had been blown ont, 
some one who had followed him from his door 
suddenly touched him on the arm. He 
tarned, and saw an old woman in oap and 
apron. 

‘* Sir,’ she said, ‘‘ you are the gentleman 
who always sits at work at something ut the 
back attic window of No. —?” 

‘*¢ That is where I live; and as I live there 
alone. I suppose it is I,” said the poet. 

“Then, sir, will you be kind enough to 
follow me?" said the old woman. 

“To follow you? Where to?” asked the 

t. 


en iy young mistress, a very respectable 
young lady, wishes to see you,” said the old 
woman. ‘ She has something very particular 
to say to you.” ‘ 

“Is gome one trying to play a trick on 
me?” asked the young man of himself. 

A handsomer and vainer person would at 
once have jumped at the conclusion that an 
adventure of a romantic sort was open to him. 
Such an idea never entered Archibald Fair- 
holme’s mind. 

‘Whatever it may be, I'll risk it,” he 
thought. ‘ Perhaps it is some one who wants 
& poem written, or even a letter. At all events, 
Iam too poor to be worth robbing.” 

‘ T’ll go with you,” said he, politely address- 
ing the old woman. 

Instantly she turned and began to walk 
rapidly toward the wide street which crossed 
the one in which he lived. From his windows 
he could see the backs of the honses, the 
movements of the figures who assembled in 
rooms on winter evenings, for people are not 
so particular about closing the shatters of the 
back roome as they are of the front. 

Sometimes, in the sammer days, he had 
watched a lady who sat at one of the upper 
windows and sewed or read. He thought her 
beautifal, but he never imagined that she 50 
much as looked towards him. Women are 
not in the habit of wasting their glances on an 
out-at-elbows scribbler. 

The old woman, ascending the steps of the 
very house of which he was just then think. 
ing, unlocked the door with a latch-key, and 
ushered him into the dining-room, which was 
the handsomest room he had ever ent-rvd in 
his lite. A young lady, handsomely dresso1; 
sat there, 

‘“* This is my lady,” said the old woman. 

se ecatea,” said the lad 

“ Be : y- 

He sat down. The old woman closed the 
door, dropped the portiére, and retarntng, 
took her place behind the lady's chair, 

Now, Dobson, tell this gentleman what I 
told you to tell him,” said the lady. 

“ Sir,” said the old woman, as though 
rehearsing & pare which she had y 
studied, ‘my lady has often seen you af the 
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window of your rcom; she bas watched your | 
face, and believes you to be a man without 
vanity, anda gent!+man, For reasons which 
1 be told, she has inquired about you, 
and believes that you are very poor, and have 
no friends in London, Kindly tell me if this 
js trae, and whether you are married, or 
ed, or in love.”’ 

“] have no friends, hardly an acquaintance; 
I could not well be poorer. I ama gentleman 
by birth, and as I have no reason for vanity 
I presume you arealso right in that respect,” 

lied Archibald, flashing slightly; “and I 
am entirely free from all matrimonial engagé- 
ments and heart troubles.” 

“Am I to go on, Miss?" asked the old 
woman. 

« Yes, go on,” said the lady. 

“My mistress,” said the old woman, ‘‘is a 
lady of undoubted social position, and im- 
mensely rich; you shall have proof of this 
from her lawyers. She has a proposition to 
make to you. Before che makes it she desires 
me to state to you that, personally, you are 
no more to her than any individual whom she 
never saw in her life. Having said this, the 
next thing I am to say is, that she desires 
you to go through the ceremony of marriage 
with her to-morrow morning. 

“If you are willing to do this you shall 
have ten thousand poonds made over to 

a, and, before the world, may appear to 
tone all the rights of a husband and the 
master of the house, with the proviso, that 
in private you are never any more to her 
than you areat this moment. 

“You are never to take the slightest liberty 
with her that you would not dare to take with 
any lady to whom you had simply been intro. 
duced. Noone know this fact. 

“ You willlive well, gain a good position, 
and be entirely your own master. Her reason 
for this is, that in her early youth, before she 
was sixteen, she solemnly promised a certain 
gentleman that if she was not married before 
she was twenty: five she would marry him. He 
holds her to her promise. Shehas grown to 
hate him. Only a husband can free her from 
the fate she dreads, She cannot marry one 
she does not love.” 

“But she proposes to marry me,"’ replied 
the young man, 

The remark was anticipated. The old 
woman replied,— 

“Please to remember that you are to bind 
yourself to have none of a husband's privi- 
leges. He would have all.” 

The young man looked at the two women 
seriously for a few moments. His face was 
very handsome, though too thin, A peculiar 
expression passed over it that made it almost 
beautifal. 


pearance when he next stood before the door ; 
of the handsome house. The fashionable 
tailor had even ameliorated the defect in his 
shoulder. He looked a gentleman, and his 
well-dressed hair and well.trimmed moustache 
were becoming. 

A few ladies and gentlemen were assem- 
bled. The old lawyer, taking the bride and 
the bridegroom into a small inner room, set 
before them papers which they signed. They © 
made Archibald a rich man. Then an elderly | 
clergyman married the pair, and the company 
kissed the bride and shook hands with the 
bridegroom. 

They were well-bred people, and did not 
express the astonishment they felt at the 
sudden marrage of this young lady. to a 
gentleman they had never seen before. An 
orphan, an heiress, and twenty-five years old, 
she was entirely her own mistress. And now 
began a most singular life for the young poet. 

He lived in elegant style, in a suit of rooms 
entirely hisown. Three times a day, at meals, 
in the presence of several servants, he met his 
beautifal wife. 

When mutual invitations were received he 
was her escort. She was always courtesy 
itself to him and he to her. Once at home 
again, they had no more to do with each other, 
They did not even converse. She had friends, 
went oat by herself a great deal, and seemed 
very gay. 

Generally guests were in the house at all 
times. He himself soon made friends. 
Suddenly transplanted from absolute poverty 
to luxury he lived in a sort of dream; and 
wrote a great deal, 

He had been married in hisreal name, His 
wife addressed himas Fairholme when she 
addressed him at all. 

Alas! thonzh he had a crooked shoulder and 
limped in his walk, he was still a man—and a 
very romantic one. 

e lived under the same roof with a beantiful 
girl! he sat opposite her at table; he offered 
her his arm on occasions; and slowly but 
surely that which might have been expected, 
happened—he fell in love with her. Happy 
was it for him that he wrote poetry; he put 
all his passion into that. 

She knew nothing of his genius. She never 
asked how her husband occupied himself in his 
own apartments. And when she read the poems 
that often appeared in her favourite magazine 
under the signature of Nemo, she fancied their 
writer some tall, handsome hero of romance. 

*‘ Sach beautiful poems,” she used to say. 
And once she said it before their author. 

“The verses that Nemo writes! Do you 
think them beautiful?” he asked, involua- 
tarily. 

“Qh, yes,” she answered. ‘' Do you not, 


As he looked at the girl he said to himself | also? 


that she was good and pure; that he could 
never hope to be loved, to be married, and 
that this beantifal creature, at least, would 
tdi be his friend. Why not accept the 

6) 

“Madame,” he said, rising and addressing 
the lady, “I accept your offer. I thoroughly 
understand it. It is a business arrangement. 
T await your commands,” 

“T anticipated your conduct,” the lady said, 
laying @ paper on the table. “This ia a 
= license.” 

oney was certainly no object in the 
matter, and Archibald felt as though he were 
in a dream. 
_At a sign from the lady the old woman gave 
him an gy ot 

“Is will be better to open it at home,” she 
said. ‘ Return at eight o'clock.” 

Archibald bowed and departed. In the 
envelopes he found a sum of money, the ad- 
owe of a certain well-known legal firm, and 
the name of the lady whom he had promised 
"a. and these mole : 

‘ ou come 
qules wedding i. ere come dressed for a 


He did , 
Pape ae” to the lawyer's, but he obeyed 


‘Not I,’’ said he. 

She turned from him with contempt in her 
glance ; bat he was not angry with her, for he 
had seen on the table a little book in which all 
his verses were carefally pasted, with admiring 
comments below. 

After this he wrote his verses to her. He 
described her in them. Her violet eyes, her 

olden hair, her dimpled hands, even the pale 
bine dress she loved to wear; and she, brood. 
ing over them, lost her heart to them, Of all 
the men she knew, none touched her soul; 
bat of this unknown man she dreamed 
constantly. 

‘* What beautifal eyes your husband has!” 
said a girlfriend one day. ‘I don't wonder 
you fell in love with them.” 

She only answered with a polite smile; bat 
noticing them afterwardse—tor the first time 
—she thought to herself: ‘‘Nemo mast have 
eyes like those.” 

A few days after this she fouad a parcel 
beside her plate at breakfast. A messenger 
had brought it. Opening it, she found the 
first volame of Nemo’s poems within, and on 
the first page, “ From tae AvrHos.” 

“‘ How did he ever hear of me? How did 





ainly he was greatly improved in ap- ' cried 


he know I loved to read what he wrote?” she 


She blushed, pored over the book with a 
happy, dreamy smile, and seemed loath to part 
with it for a moment. 

_“' May I look at your present?” asked its 
giver. 

‘*‘ Certainly, Mr. Faicholme,” she ana vered. 

He tock the book. 

**Candidly, what do you thiok of the man 
who wrote these verses?’’ he asked, ‘‘ Wat 
—- of a person should you fancy him to 
be ” 

Her answer was brief : 

“Simply perfection.” 

‘The sort of mana woman could love?” 
he asked. 

It was their longest conversation since t*:=ir 
marriage, but Nemo’s poems made her furyet 
her usual rule of silence in her husbsn1's 
presence. The subject was too delightfcl. 

“ The woman he loves must worship hin,” 
she answered. 

‘‘ IT think you have not read this,” he s.id, 
and turned to a certain page. 

She took the book from him and read the 
lines he pointed out. 

‘*He speaks of himself as deformed and 
lame,” said Archibald, ‘‘and says in eff3: 
that women do not love crooked little fells va 
who limp, whatever their souls may be.’ 

‘* Women love a man better for having suf- 
fered, if they love himast all,” shesaid. ‘Poor 
fellow, he might know that.” 

Oh! such a look he gave her; but asshe id 
not see it—she was thinking of her poet. 

She was in love—with the part of him thss 
he could put on paper. He adored her; but 
they were as far apart as ever in reality. 
Archibald felt that he could not bear it lony. 
Bat he kept his promise; be was still poli:-!y 
distant. He never entered even his wifs's 
drawing room without special invitation. 

Delicate and nervous by natare, all this was 
too much for him. A slow fever began to 
work in his veins. At last it prostrated hina. 
He lay at the point of death upon his 
pillow, and the doctor gently told the wife, 
at whose calmness he wondered, what he 
feared. 

“* He is always a sufferer,” he said—‘'always 
must be. And this is worse for him than for 
other people. You must prepare yourself for 
the worst.” 

‘‘ Poor fellow!” sighed the girl, who had a 
gentle heart, ‘‘ He never complains.” 

And then she bethonght her of the sweet, 
_ face, the eyes like those Nemo mnct 


ve. 

Perhaps, since he so spoke of himself, he 
might be like him; he might also ‘‘soffer 
always.” 

She took her place at her husband’s beds.de 
in a romantic dream, and did her meed of 
nursing—to keep up appearances, with her 
eyes generally fixed on Nemo’s verses. And 
the patient grew worse day by day, thoazh 
the hired nurses, who really did all the work, 
were skilful and carefal. 

At last the patient sank so rapidly that the 
doctor suggested that he should be told that 
any arrangements he desired to make before 
leaving this world should be made speedily ; 
and the lawyer who had drawn ap the papers 
which were signed upon their wedding-day 
was called in. 

‘In some danger? '’ repeated the sufferer, 
faintly. ‘‘Nay, I know that my days are 
numbered, and I have no wish to live. Restore 
to my wife the money I received with her 
hand; and when I am dead, give her a letter 
that is in my desk.” 

The brief will was soon drawn up; poor 
Archibald signed it with his feeble hand, and 
sank back upon the pillow. 

As for the letter which he had intended 
should be given to his wife after his death, 
Fate willed that her eyes should light upon it, 
and woman's curiosity was too great to over- 
come. 

Alone in her own room, she opened and 
read it. It was this,— 





“My Danuta Wire, whom I love with my 
very soul,—When you read this I shall be nc 
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more, I feel death creeping over me.. I know } 


I shall be free from all my misery very soon, 
for this heart of mine is broken, Before I 
lose the power, let me write down my secret, 
Iam Nemo. Every verse in that volume is 
written to you, for whose love I die, Think 
of me sometimes, darling, and try to forges 
the crooked cripple yon never cared for. I 
think you loved Nemo a little. Good-bye, 
dearest !” 

The whole truth burst upon the romantic 
young creature. The tears rashed to her éyes 
and poured down her cheeks. Rashihg to her 
husband's study, she gave one glance at hia 
desk fall of manuscript verses signed by that 
well-known name, and thénoe crept inio the 
chamber where he lay flashed with fever, but 
still conscious of her entrance, for he looked 
at her and smiled faintly. 

‘‘Teave us alone,” she said to the nurse; 
and then she knelt beside him, took his thin 
hand in hers, and showered kissea upon it. 

“Archibald my love! my husband!" she 
whispered. ‘'I bave read your letter. Live 
to forgive me! How could I dream that you 
cared for me? You never told me so. How 
could I dream that you were Nemo? And yet, 
I might bave known it by your eyes, Ob, my 
darling!” 

Her arm was under his head now, and she 
was weeping like a child. Their tears mingled, 
All the long night she sat beside him, and at 
daybreak he elept upon her breast. 

“ He will live,’ said the doctor, as the poor 
girl turned her tear-swollen eyes upon him, 
** A miracle seems to have dcoarred.”’ 

It was Love who had wrought the miracle, 
and when Archibald retarned to this world, it 
was to find it a new one—the world of which 
his poet's heart had dreamed, and never hoped 
to dwell in—for the handsomest man ever 
born was never so idolized as this little limping 
poet with the crooked shoulders, and the 
beautifal eyes, and the mouth that was made 
for kisses, though his verses were after all only 
great in his wife's estimation ; and the best of 
him was the tender heart and the true soul, 
and the deep, trae, unchangeable love thut she 
had discovered at last, and thanked Heaven 
for all; and in thatshe was right, for the 
whole heart of a man is a thing a woman sel- 
dom hasgiven to her. 


—— ee 


FACETLA. 





Tannina by electricity is being much talked 
of as an undoubted success. Bat for domestic 
uses the slippér is more convenient, 

Ir a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush, how mtch would the staffed birds be 
worth ai millinery shop? 

Waen the daughters are infants, midthers 
are anxious to keep mi&tthes ont of thelr 
reach. Qoite the reverse takes place when 
they grow up, for then fhe puzzle is to find 
the mat¢chés. 

‘Way, Afitie, how can you think of going 
to the mask-ball while you are still in mourh 
ing?” “Oh! that is all right, I go asa 
negress.”’ 

Tue bishop who has taken the -bailet ander 
his episcopal countenance and discountenance 
was asked if he considered dancing asin, 
‘' Yes,” was his reply, ‘if you dance badly.’’ 

“Ah! you flatter mo,” lisped a dade toe 
pretty girl with whom he was converathg 
** No, I don’t,” was the reply; “ yon coulda’t 
be any flatter than what you are.” 

A younG lady, following a Stiskegperian 
play with the bobdk, remstked to Hor oor: 
Vanion, “How imperfeet these dctora are! 
None of them say ‘ Exit’ when they go off,” 

Ciercyman (to dresemaker): ‘‘ Do you eve? 
g6%o clitrch?” ‘Yes, indéed, that’s the 
best place in the world to keép up with fle 
latest fadtiions. FT dori't Enéow how I'd 
Hinhage to gét aldtig if i¢ when't fdr ‘fi 
charch,”’ 





sie is higher wheh the head is off ?—A 
Ow. 


TxvanlaBLy A ScarEcRace.—A ‘man tate at 
dinner, 

Practice make perfect, True; but a man 
e#n contrive to drop a hot plateas readily the 
first time as the second. 

A LItTLe 1 ina marty sthoo!, bein 
asked to tell & autterenke tuvteeds the wordy, 
“feet” and “foot,” replied, ‘‘One feet is a 
foot, bat a Whole lot’of foots is ‘a felt,” 

PickEp up by the sea-shote. ‘No. I don’t 
like sea-bathing. It makes my hair 80 wet.” 
“Why don’t you leave it in the dressing- 
room?” 

MassaonvseTts must be a highly religious 
state, ‘‘A prominent civil engineer” haa 
been able to find-only thirteen dams in the 
state which are liable to break loose. 

Wauen ® man thinks himeelf a genius, he 
lets his hair grow long; when a woman thinks 
she has a mission to faifil-in life, she cuts her 
hair short. 

He: “I wonder which of those two young 
ledies is his sister?” She: “Why, tte 
brunette, of course. Didii’t you notice that 
she bad to put on her wrap herself?” 

Tovnisr (to native): “ Te it againet tho law 
to fish in this stream?’’ Native: “ Naw. 
It’s agin common sense; there ain't even a 
stickleback in the whole river,” 

Wirt: “ He is very sick, isn’t he, doctor?” 
Doctor: ‘Yes, indéed.” ‘Well, doctor, if 
there is anything very serious the matter with 
him, tell me all about it in such a way that I 
can’t understand it,” 


‘‘Buossoy, your wife is like » Damaseus 
blade. She is so keep,” said Popinjay. 
“Thanks,” said Biobson, ‘but I'm sorry to 
say she lacks one quality quite as essential to 
the Damascus blade.” ‘Indeed! What is 
it?’* “Good temper.” 

Foxp Huspanp: ‘‘Good-by6, love! In case 
I am really prevented from coming home to 
dinner I will send you a telegram.” She: 
** You need not trouble to send it my love; I 
have already taken it out of your jacket poc- 
ket." He was home in good time. 

Parson: “I am astonished to Hear a rian 
with three murtfed datghters say ‘marriage 
ig & faifore.’"’ Citizen: “Well, sir, when 
you have three families besides your own to 
support, you will leatn that marriage is posi- 
tively bank¥uptoy.” 

‘“‘Cuiruie stayed pretty late last night, 
didn’t he, Lil?” asked sister Kate next'morn- 
ing. ‘ Yes,” said Lil, sleepily. “We were 
trying the pigs in clover pnzzle till nearly 
eleven o’clook.”’ ‘* And did you get the pigs in 
the pen, Lil?” asked Kate, eagerly. ‘ No, 
we didn’t; but I got my finger in this solitaire 
diamond ring.” - 


Ix another instance of conjagal amenities, a 
wife said to her hasbaud, ‘I saw Mre. Beoker 
this morning, and she complained that on the 
ecsasion of hér last vieis you were so rude to 
her that she thought she must have offended 
yon,” “Nothing of the kind,” he answered. 
‘* Oa the contrary, I like her very much; but 
it was rather dark at the time, and when I 
entered the room I thought it waa you.” 


* Joun,” said a wife, who was sippored to 
be on her deathbed, ‘‘in case of my death I 
think a man‘of your temperamdat and démés- 
io nature, aside from the g60d of the children, 
ought to marry again.” ‘Do you think 80, 
my dear?” “I certsirly do; after a reason- 
able lehvth of time.” ‘Well, now, do you 
khow, my dear, that relféves my mifid of « 
great burden. The liit!ie widow Jédkins hus 
adted rather demnrely te ward nit 6ver since 
you Were taken ill. Shé¥s ndt thie woman that 
you ate, of course, a sf¥irig. minded intelligent 
Woman of charattey, bul she is plump and 
pretty, and I ath enré 6hé wéald make the ® 
véry desirable wife.” The next day Mrs. John 
tas able td sit up, the following day she went 
down stairs, and on the third day she Wks 
planning a new dress, 





I; 

Dezrosttor : “Is the cashier about?” Bary 
President : ‘ Yes, about half way to Canada.” 

Warn a man starts out #8-a leotuver. op 
phrenology he rhuat expect to mect with g 
great many hard bumps. 

Cook: “Now I’pra desvin'of yer, mum, | 
may as well tell yer ay thedkey 0’ the kitchen 
door fits your store 'rcemi”’ 

A youne lady ate half a wedding cae, tics 
trie? to dreamof her fature huibend. Na¢- 
she says she'wonld rather diethan matry thy 
iman-she s&Win that dreim. 

Brie: “ , Geat, Wheh we ressh 
town, let us try to avoid giving tite impressidy 
that we are newly married.” “ All tight, 
Maude; you can carry this bag.” 

Finst Batuet Gru: “I bélieve tty Johnny 
has become a Vegetarian.” Second Baulles 
Girl: “ What makes you think 80?” “He 
used to give me jewellery, but of late I don't 
get anything but flowers,” 

Tim: “If me employer doas not rethract 
what he ssid to me this mornia’, I shall lave 
his sarvice.’ Phelim: * Why, phwat did he 
say?” Tim: Sare he toald me I csald 
lock for another place!" 

Verermnaky Surceon: ‘' What's the matter 
With you now, Patsy? I told you to pat the 
powder ina piper tube, patit-im the horse's 
moath and blow hard.” Patey: “I pat the 
powaher in the chube, sorr, am’ ptt it in the 
horse's mouth; but, begorra the hdrse blew 
firret 1” 

Waitt Choker Gentleman (severely): “ Ds 
you know, sir, that this world will'be a miser- 
able place until all intoxicating beverages are 
done away with?” Fiorid) Genslemtun (cor- 
dially): “I know it, sir; ama I’m doing my 
share in the good work. Ido away witha 
large portion every day.” 

* How about this cout?” said the last 
arrest to one of the bailiffs. ‘ Got’a good 
jaége?” “First-fate.” “Is hé' a non com. 
mittel man?” ‘“Why,I giesa'so; why?” 
“Because I want to be —_ by a non 
committal jadge this tinie. The last two 
committed me to jail for six months each.” 

Tue ‘bas was fall inside, aud the conductor 
said, “ Will any géntieman ride onttide to 
oblige alady.?” Taere was a dba biléoce, 
antil Tompkins said with a gett, “ The lady 
can sit on my knee if she liked.” ‘Tho lady 
heppened to be Mrs, Tompkins. She suid 
coldly she wouldn't troublehim, bot she sat 
upen him whenshe got home. 

Daveutrr: “When I marry, manmima, it 
will be for love——"' Mother: ‘“‘Do not talk 
like & simpleton, dear.” Daughter: ‘Asi 
was about to observe when yon interrupted 
me, when I marry it shall bs for love: of posi- 
tion, ease and display. Basines3. before senti- 
ment, mamma,” Mother: -‘Sgoken like a 
heroine! (Sotto voce) I must keep an eye on 
that girl or she'll run away with the fires 
beggar that looka crosz-syed at her.” 

“ Masen,” gaid the young msn, bashfally, 
* do you know, I think your moster ia & won- 
derfally fine womah?” “Tam glad to know 
that ehe bas won yout esteem.” ‘ Do you 
think that I have succeeded in making & 
favourable impréssion on her?” ‘I dent 
know of any reaton to believe the coitfery. 
Why do you'sek?” ‘I wasonly wonderiag. ” 
“ Wondering what?” ‘ Whetiter she could 
ever think encugh of ma to acoepi:me for & 
son-in-Jaw.’? And Mabel did her best to givs 
him confidence. , 

Pepestran: “ What's all that fags about in 
that house—wedding?” Resident: ‘No. A 
new baby arrived last night, and all tbe 
women in the néizghbourhood ate going into 
ecatasies‘over it.’ ‘ Whois that tail rman ail 
the women ate ctowdlig atound?” ‘“ He ia 
minister, come to fix'a date fér the chtisten- 
ing.” “And who ix the shots man who 
attracts so mach attention?” * He is the 
doctor.” “Ab! I sde, Tinat mo-account 
fellow, who ia being pnshed out dite way oF 
row over, is the Hired man, I pkepumie: 
** No; he’s the father,” 
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SOCIETY. 
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Tue Quesn'et Gresce‘isw clever painter, 

Mrs. Lanetry has so changed in appearance’ 
that she almost estaped recognition on her 
return from America. 

Ar the age of sixty-seven, Reselie. Bonheur 
still continues to pain$, er skill is in-no’ 
way diminished. 

Tue Princess of Wales has a tiny pony 
which followe*het aif abont the House at San- 


dringham, and sométimes sl¢eps in a corner'|’ 


of her bedroom. 

Ont writer saps of ‘the present Shak's 
mother’s appearance: ‘The palms of her 
hands and the tips! of her fingers were dj ed 
red with hema, and the éfger of the iver 
part of the eyelids were coloured with auti- 
mony.” 

ProrLe whovhave only-seen: the Dachess of 
Fife sitting in® Her‘cattiage or moving xbett: 
in the quies demeanour required for Stite 
ceremonials Gan have’ wo idea how At a 
pleasure she takes’ in viblené exetcike and! 
rapid motion. The Duchess delights . in 
gymnastics, andis an accomplished mistress 
in the art of ‘fehoes 

Tue Stiah’s prodént to the Dike and Duchess 
of Fife did not appear at the wedding exhibi- 
tion of gifts Detause ikianet yt complete. 
It consiets of a veny costly set of rare fura,. 
which his Mejestybherordered' to bo specialty 
made for the young Princess, and which ere 
still in ptoeéss Of mmanmifdctare. 

A wuw branch of indusity Has been apetied) 
by a charitable lady in loondon; whe. gives! 
lessoue in the art of doing up. fine Jaces and! 
mulios, Many of her pupil have been’ 
enabled to tiake° & comfortable’ intome by 
doing their work so well, a8 an expeériended: 
laundress is alwayd in demand and cain usually 
command good wages. 

Tue Pristoces off Wales, while being an-ex- 
cellent pavent, is’a sortewhat’ severe’ oie; atl 
in the matter of edtibation was very strict,, 
and insisted, whilé her @augtiters were it the: 
schoolroom on the greatéss. regularity in their 
work, and if ‘sn’ extra Holiday Wae ever 
granted, it wal‘only hé the earneet request bf 
the Prince of Wales. Prtitews Lewite has a: 
good deal of artistic knowledge and ie fond of 
painting and. drawihg, and‘thoee who know 
her well and-have seen her wonk,.say that-she 
has a good deal of tatentiand- artistic sppte- 
ciation, 

_ Tue Dake of Fife is one of the few noblemen 
in the kingdom, or, atleast, north of the border, 
who keep up the style of an old Highland. 
chieftain, Wien he goés'to:Mar Lotye for’ 
the shooting he is réteived by a'large namber 
of Kilted retainers, who escort bisa to his! 
home with some of the old. patriarchal rites 
and ceremonies Which used.in days.goue by. to: 
be in voghe smony the olins, and, during 


STATISTICS. 


Tue total quantity of coal now anruaily 


chandled within the limits of the metrepolis 
‘fs wpwards of 12;000,000 tons, Within the 


last 30 years the coal-consumptitn df London 
‘Hes ‘more then doubled. 

No less than three hundred fishermen. lest 
their lives on the coast of England and Wales 
‘laet- year. The fishermen is so -heavily.clad 
that, once overdéard; there is smali-bope for 
him, » He ubaally-sinks like a stose. 

We English and Weéldh are thie mot lawyer- 
loving people in the world. We have a lawyer 
or lawyer's ageittant to aboat every 650 of us. 
The American® manage to-settle their. differ- 
ances with ohete evety 950, the Freabh witch 
one: to every 2,000, and the Belgians with one 
to evéry 2,700. 

Lonpon houses are either smaller now or 
more closely packed. than they were ten years 
go. ‘Thus im 1878 fifty-five miles-of streets 
wet otdatieand 17,127 houses built, asctompared 
“with tlie ninéteen xmiles of strests and 12,426 
houses finished last year. Aidtogetber itseems 
that since 1848 Londen has received about 
half a million new houses. 





GEMS. 


ee 


Our passions are like convalsion fits, which 
make us strongtr for the time, bat leave us 
weaker for ever after, 

We never know the’ trie valtie of’friends. 
While they live we ste too sensitive to their 
fanlts; when we have lost them we only see 
their virtues. 

A neat bit of proverbial philosophy said to 
be of Japanese origin, is, ‘‘ Be lite the tree 
which covers With fidwers the hatid that 
shakes it.’’ 

Never tell people of several fadits’at once. 
You will profit them ‘nothing, but Giscourage 
them greatly. Rather set their. faults gradu- 
ally before them, as you see thabithey have 
courage to bear the sight with advafttage. 

Tr is self-sacrifice which in countless ways 
oils the wheels of life,relieviny distress, sooth- 
ing sorrow, bringing joy into families, cement- 
ing friendship, endearing men to one another 
and lessening'all the ‘burdenw of life. 

A warm day in December is a memory of 
October ; a warm day in February is a dream 
of April. Their chafacter is unmistakible; 
‘we cannot help going back in imagination 
with-the one, and forward with the other, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Orn cléths will last longer if one or two 





dinner, the gtests’are always greeted with the 
straing of that instrament so dear to the} 
Highland heart—tite bagpipes. Tiere was | 
& more tan néublly brilitant’display on the | 
srrival of the Royal Dichess of Fife at her ; 
Highland home, i 
Mrs. Laxetay, ‘te-whose-complexion ail | 
concede the palm, takes a cold plunge every | 
morning, After’. thorough rebbing she 
Wraps herself in blankets and rests tiventy | 
minutes, drinking her cofice or chocolate | 
meanwhile,” It stems to have been Mrs. | 
angtry who, first among the women of; 
stendom, took to wearing veal outlets for | 

the complexion, ‘Ip is avid Myre. Langtry | 
was heart. broken, “at the ravages our severe | 
climate made: 


layers of Waddied carpet lining are laid under 
them. 

To preserve butter any length of time work 
cut firet the bdttermilk; second, use rovk 
Salt; thité, pack in oe pe ei cans Or jars; 
fourth, keep in a cool With this 
trentment butter oun be kept sweet several 


| months, 


Taxe some nice fresh shrimps and shell 


| them, and then roll them in flour, and put 


them ina frying basket, andiry them in’ clean 
boiling fat until a nice golden colour and 
quite ctisp. Then turn them into a oldth 
whith has been epriakled with salt and 
cayenne pepper; and toes them about and 


upor Ret exquisite shin; and | serve 8s hot as possidle. 


after hunting in’ vain for something to stay the| Kruove the skin from a dozen good-sized 
Progress of the fine lings. she saw making their | tomatoes, cut them imquartérs and take oat 


appearance, she accidentally heard of a remedy 
used by the Persian women to ward cif | 
fe ; to cover the face with thin j 
— of raw veal. Ske inativediatety scot 
oF the'ves!; and’was * net as kort” for the 
following two hours,” 


the sebde; meke a syrdp with a: haif-poarnd 
of etigér to a half'pint of water, and boil till 
it ponrs thick; thea putin the tomatoes, and 
bring thém to the boll, but do not silow 
them t5 boil affer; remibve theta to ctd! in 
the syrup and serve in a glass dish. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir would take fifty years to reach thé planet 
— travelling at the'rate of sixty mites an 

our. 

Tr. the wife of a Torkoman aska his permis- 


sion to go out and he says “go” withoné— 


adding ‘‘ come backageia,”’ they are divozosd, 

SHORT sIGHTEDNESS descends from patént' 16 
Child in @iagonal sHcrssion—that is, sone 
inherit if moat frequently from their motters, 
wid Gaughtérs from their fathers. 

Tsrre was a time in Merrie England when 
whale and green pess was considdred ao 
delicacy. History, it ia eaid,.repeata- iteslf, 
and some cf us, who now etrat the stage of 
a indulge in the same feast befors we 

ie, 


In Ruvéia, excessive corpuletoy is thowsht 
particularly charming, so that ‘“‘when the 
common people see such a figure waddling 
slong,under the burden of her pampersd Tat, 
they exclaim in admiration, ‘ How thick sad 
beautiful she is! God-be with her.’” 

Ont of the prettiest customs in Germany is 
that of giving flowers to those who are leav- 
ing ongoing upon a journey. This custsm ig 
universal, No woman is so old or #0 commea: 
place as not to have flowers given her, if atte 
bas a relative-or a friend. 


A‘ 3rac™ was originally the golden chain 
worn round the neck of a civic magistrate, and 
this natarally attracted the attention of the 
public, who'called the man fireta ‘baag’’ and 
then a “ bedk.” Gradually the word grew vil: 
gar and gotenrolled among the slang terma of 
the million. 


A WELL Muanrne clergyman has stitted a 
scheme for an organised body of Prétestant 
friars, living and working on the prinoiptes of 
celibacy and poverty, hen on their mission 
travels, they are to take neither purse nor 
ecrip (though we hope a change of hineh may 
be staffed into a povket) but depend for food 
and lodging on casual Coristian friends, Their 
lives are to be-devoted to the cause of convért- 
ing the world. 


Tue title of “ prinos,” with ite correlative, 
“ princess,” is unknown in the Uniteti King- 
dom asa title of the peerage, It is simply hike 
‘ highness ” and “ royal highness,” a couttesy 
designation, Until he is created a peer, by 
the title of duke or other rank in the 
peerage, a mieniber of thé reizting famity— 
even the sovereign’s own younger son—thovgh 
styled “ prince” and “royal highnese;" ig in 
law but a commoner. 

A Panis jeweller, of the first rank, cétirts 
eustom by showing intesdivg bayers how tLe 
jewelethay admire by daylight in his shtw 
rooms willlook at night “in society ;” with 
ithis object he bas set aparta small rocm, 
Which id canopy sHaped, haidsdinely dar- 
petted, lined with the richest velvet, and 
lighted by electricity—irom a. small plant 
cioge at hand—the lamps being so pluced that 
the diamonds appear just asat night. Glaveca 
até arranged td give aview of any patt of the 
persca—éo that before purchasing a perfec: 
idea osm'be obtained of the effect when worn 
oh the proper docusfon. 

Her Majesty, it is said, has commanded 
that in future her married daughters snail be 
oftivially described as follows :-Prineses Chrie- 
tiem to be Known as “ the Princess ' Christian 
6f Sctileswig- Holstein (Ptidcess Helena of 
Great Britain and Ireland) ;” Princess Louise 
as “the Princess Louies, Murchioners of 
Lorne (Princesa Louise of Great Britsin and 
Ireland)”; and Princess Beatrice as ‘ the 
Princess Henty of Battenbery (Priticess Bea- 
trice of Great Britain awd Irclano).” The 
‘*Qreat- Britain ahd Incland’’ thae sdded-in 
his connection for tlie firét tive, will serve'to 
distingnish one of these angist ladies ftcm 
‘ber nieve, who will be olficiaity described ag 
“the Primeest Lbtiies, Dachers of Fite (P:in- 
ose8 Lotitfe of Watle-).”’ 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—o— 


J. C. B.—We do not know the song. 
Jory.—Certainly not ; it is illegal. 
Rors.—Declined with thanks. 


Frora.—A clergyman is addressed as the Rev. So- 
and-so. . 

Heartacue.—Find something to do, and do it witha 
will; it is the best cure for heartache of any kind. 

Fasnion —Ladies wear their hair In whatever fashion 
pleases them best ; short hair is still worn by some. 

Taropora.—An illegitimste child has no claim to any 
name but that of its mother. 


GasParp.—Almost any of the bair restorers will have 
the effect of restoring hair, but the use of them 
must be persevered in once begun. 

TIoworance.—1l. You had better consult a dictionary. 
2. We never give addresses in our correspondence 
columns; it is against the rules of the ReapEr. 

Mowa.—Chiloroform taken for the purpose of an 
operation will have no effect on the growth of a young 
person. 

Pappy.—Your best plan will he to get some good 
musical authority to hear you. If your voice is really 
good you will soon make your way. 

Diseustep.—Bullock’s blood is la 
refinement of white sugar. If you 
you say, don't use it. 

A Lover or Tae Sracz.—It takes years of hard work 
to make an actress like the lady you mention. Judging 
from your letter, you want education befere you can 
attempt anything in the way of business, 

ZarpEee.—Rouge is better than anything for the pur- 
pose, but it must be taken off with a little 
grease of some sort, or it will make the skin coarse and 


y used in the 
k it ‘‘nasty,” as 


InwcorRIGIBte Firrt.—l. There is no truth in the 

. 2. No lady would ever think of doing such a 

. &. There are many English girls in service in 
Wales. 

Currry Rips —The cost of a marriage at a Register 

Office is £2 10s. You can be married the day after you 


notice if you can prove fifteen days residence in the 
pw tn pate By 


Basarvutness —1, Such fogtetin om -- aw red 
between engaged persons. There is no impropriety 
in sending a card to a gentleman friend, if it is a pretty 
and a suitable one ; it is very bad taste to send anything 
personal or offensive. 

Rosin.—It is a matter in which no outaider can inter- 


appear to know 
your own 

Farrz.—l. The machine you mention has been adver- 
tised in almost © ae | and weekly. 2. The 
writing does you credit if, as you say, you are 
self-taught. We cannot undertake to answer letters in 
any foreign language. . 

Constant READER.—We prefer to leave questions like 
yours unanswered. You ask us to tell you what has 
puzzled far wiser heads than either yours or ours, and 
will continue to do so while the world shall last. We 
avoid topics in the correspondence columns 
of the READER. 


Avousta.—As we have 


such a matter; your best 
perhaps things will 
es rman bey hee og = oe 
oy trust e to 
be here rape ou stand together - 
are cases in w! wn afterwards, bu’ 
few and far between. - 
Srrancer.—There is no better 


Mopsy.—There is no such thing ; it is all imposture. 


Betta —The writing is pecullar; the spelling and 
graromar are correct. 
Resroca.—Moles are natural marks and have no 
meaning. 
Auice.—A gentleman always keeps his promise ; the 
of So pemm you mention proves he has no 
right to the title, 


Freck.es.—Freckles are not considered by § spots. 
eee EOS eos Se Se you 
men‘ 


Rosa et Rostra.—Two very pretty faces. We never 
say which we prefer ; we might give terrible offence if 
we expressed our opinion about ladies’ looks. 
Utrica.—We do not know of any special book on the 
sub: To learn it thoroughly you would have to be 
taught by a proficient hand. 
Ayxiovs To Kynow.—1l. Constant should 
remove the dandruff. Use a wire brush will go 
well through the hair and reach thé scalp. 2 The 
writing is very neat, and a fairly good hand, 
Torfre.—All sweets get damp and soft if they are ex- 
posed tothe air. If you had put your toffee in an air- 
tight tin box directly it was cold, it would have 
remained crisp and brittle. 
P. P.—We cannot tell you who was the first to 
— pudding in England. In olden the 
special was plum paren WOR a to have 
consisted of very much the same its. What 
cook instituted the alteration and made the 
mixture solid is not known. 


THE NOBLEST BUILDER. 
noblest builder! Who is he 

bears this mark of high degree ? 
who rears with iron and stone 


aad 
ar? 


Younc Wirr.—There are so many 
for the that we a 7b name 


If 
any part of the stove which is 
Properly attended to ofl stoves are a 
and cook everything that is wan 
their size. 
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Unuappy.—The gentleman is the proper 
ask ; be doubtless knows what he meant ; we denen °° 
Pay.uis.—There of the kind you want {, 
plenty in the neigh of Drury Lane Theatre, 
J.C. 8. F. 8.—A married woman can make a wil| ; 
she has any property of her own. 


OLLY Try sponging your with a 
Jacos.—The writing and composition are both good 
enough fora clerkship. 


Hicutayp Lap.—Sallors are generally credited with 
being very warm hearted. A man’s profession d 
alter his character. — 
Reapy To BE Margizep,—The 


h is 
bad one that all expression is r —_s 


out of the lady's 


boas highly h, described in 
been y recommen 
ye naw 
Buive-Evep Deiiy.—If your friends are in a 

to give you s musical education apply to them /tt ner 
have patience and do your best in the station tn which 
you are placed. . 

Canapian Girt.—We thank you for your letter. 
have taken the only means in our iver ed exmmesion 
ing with our cerrespondent. 2, writing is rather 


Rinne © Bp tg By te oe in on 
su 2 he most 
canamtel pilen of the day | weather bet iasenne 
a matter of opinion. 

ve medical 


Mistiutor AnD Hotty.—The origin of the use of bully 
and mistletoe at Christmas is very obscure. It is said 
te date from the Druidical times, and to be a reminis. 
cence of some of the mystic rites practised by that body, 


Norau.—There is no such offiee in the Admtr«'ty List; 
Lords Commissioners, Civil Lords, First and 


CoRRESPONDENT.—To answer your 


Frequent 

take up nearly all the we have to 

We are 

our 
tax even an editor's far. 

Tom Taums.—The line is not Milton’s; if it occurs in 
his works it is as many of his lines are. It 
was written nearly three hundred years before Milton's 

by It occurs in “Phe Assembly of 
, runs thus :— 


your appearance, and 
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